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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s J onrnal. 
SUMMER AND WINTER. 


BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 








How strange that all the warmth and light 
Of life, comes only from within; 

That winter, summer, day and night, 
Are only with our moods akin. 


I mind me well, ’twas months ago, 
The wind was like a poniard thrust, 
I stood amid the shining snow, 
Which sparkled bright as diamond dust. 


‘*How cold the stars!"’ one said, and then, 
The stiffening waters of the bay 
Seemed like white faces of the men 
We found among the rocks that day, 
When first we met. Ah, love! ah love! 
The tender pity of your eyes, 
The manly will, the power above 
The purposes of common lives. 


The quiet self suppression see; 


Some natures, like a restless tide, 
Long for the calm serenity 

Of beings not with them allied. 
And then upon thy peaceful breast 

My heart found refuge and repose, 
Like bird that folds its wing to rest 


Safe sheltered from each wind that blows. 


*Tis summer now, the roses press 
My cheeks, and have their own sweet will, 
I shiver, stung with keen distress, 
Pierced through and through with winter’s chill. 











KILKENNY ARGUMENTS. 


It always helps a good cause when its op- 
ponents are in the position of the famous 
Kilkenny cats and mutually eat cach other 
up. In the anti-slavery movement, it was 
justly urged that the slaves might possibly 
be (as slaveholders alleged) a race of petted 
children whose hearts could not possibly be 
alienated from their masters; or they might 
be (as was also alleged by s.aveholders) a 
race of fiends whom a whisper could mad- 
den; but they could not well be both. Ev- 
ery claim that the negro was happy was 
stultified by that other claim that the South 
was dwelling on a barrel of gunpowder and 
that the mildest anti-slavery tract meant fire 
and explosion. The twin arguments saved 
abolitionists a great deal of trouble. Either 
by itself would have required an answer; 
but the two answered each other ;—devour- 
ed each other in fact, like the Kilkenny 
Cats, 

So whenever the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage are assailed on the ground that 
Women are too superstitious and will, if en- 
franchised, be governed by religion and the 
church alone; there is always sure to come 
in some obliging advocate with his ‘Besides, 
the tendency of the movement is to utter 
lawlessness, to the destruction of religion, 
the marriage vows, the home”-—and all the 
Test of it. The boy in the story is hardly 
more self-contradictory, when in answer to 
his friend’s appeal for his jack-knife, he re- 
plies “I haven’t any. Besides, I want to 
use it,” 

_ Here for instance is Mr. Nathan N. With- 
ington of Newbury, Mass., who in an ad- 
dress on Woman Suffrage, while waiving 
many arguments against it, plants himself 
Strongly on the ground that it must be fatal 
to the family. ‘No one whose opinion is 
worth reckoning, with whom I have talked 
on the matter, ever denied entirely that the 
logical result of the movement was what is 
called Free Love.” My inference would be, 





in passing, that my old neighbor Mr. With- 
ington must confine himself to a very nar- 
row circle, in the way of conversation; or 
that he must find nobody's opinion ‘‘worth 
reckoning” if it differs from hisown. Cer- 
tainly I have talked with hardly an advo- 
cate of Woman Suffrage in New England 
who would not ‘‘deny entirely”’—and with 
a good deal of emphasis—any such assump- 
tions as he here makes. But let that go; 
the subject has already been discussed far 
more than its intrinsic importance required; 
and convention after convention has taken 
unnecessary pains to refute a charge more 
baseless than the slaveholders’ fears of inu- 
surrection. What I wish to point out is 
that such charges have, in one way, great 
value; they precisely neutralize and utterly 
annihilate the equally baseless terror of 
“Too superstitious.” 

If it is true, as is sometimes alleged, that 
women are constitutionally under the do- 
minion of religion and the church; then it 
is pretty sure that, under these auspices, 
the moral restraints of the community, as 
marriage and the home, will be maintained. 
If it is true on the other hand, as Mr. With- 
ington honestly thinks, that the tendency 
of Woman Suffrage is to create a deluge 
that shall sweep away the home; then it is 
certain that all vestiges of churchly super- 
stition will be swamped in the process. The 
logical outcome of the movement may be if 
you please, to establish the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion or to bring back the horrors of the 
French Revolution, but it seems clear that 
it cannot simultaneously be both. The ad- 
vocates of both are equally sincere, doubt- 
less, in their predictions of alarm; but one 
set of alarmists or the other set of!alarmists 
must be wofully disappointed, when the 
time comes. Andif either, why not both? 

The simple fact is, that whosoever draws 
upon his imagination for possible disasters 
from any particular measure has a great 
fund at his disposal, whether he looks right 
or left. He has always this advantage over 
the practical reformer, that whereas the 
claims of the reformer are or should be defi- 
nite, coherent, practical, the opponent can, 
if he wishes, have the whole cloudy domain 
of possibility to draw upon; he can marshal 
an army in the atmosphere, while the prac- 
tical reformer must stay on earth. Itis a 
comfort when two of these nebulous armies 
of imaginary obstacles fight in the air as in 
the present case, like the shadowy hosts in 
Kaulbach’s great cartoon; and so destroy 
one another, bringing back clear sky. 

Woman needs the ballot for self-respect 
and self-protection, and to do her share for 
the education and moral safety of the chil- 
dren she bears. This is enough to begin 
with. In seeking after this we have firm 
foothold. The old Eastern fable describes 
a certain man as finding a horse-shoe. His 
neighbor soon begins to weep and wail, be- 
cause, as he justly points out, the man who 
has found a horse-shoe may some day find a 
horse, and may shoe him; and the neighbor’s 
child may some day go so near the horse’s 
heels as to be kicked and die; and then the 
two families may quarrel and fight, and sev- 
eral valuable lives be lost through that find- 
ing of a horse-shoe. The gradual advance- 
ment of women must meet many fancies as 
far-fetched as this, and must see them pre- 
sented as arguments; and we must be very 
grateful if they prove Kilkenny arguments 
and destroy one another. v. W. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCES D. GAGE. 


I have received, within the last week, 
three letters from ladies taking active inter- 
est in the Woman Suffrage and Temperance 
work, asking of me help or advice, as to 
forwarding or aiding on these great ques- 
tions. 

This week is but a sample week of the 
last eleven years. I therefore beg a little 
space in the JouRNAL to tell those Who yet 
remember me as a worker, in the days gone 
by, of my present condition and health. 

Twelve years ago, next July, I was made 
helpless, instantly, by a stroke of paralysis 
(or @ nervous prostration) which afflicted 
my whole body right and left I could 
move my fingers a very little, my feet not 
at all. My front brain did not seem to be 
touched, and I never lost consciousness for 
an instant. After remaining in this condi- 
tion nearly three months, I was taken to the 
“Swedish Movement Cure” of Dr. George 
H. Taylor, of New Jersey; and put under 
his manipulating processes, carried on by 
steam, united with active delicate hand 
labor. I went there carried in the arms of 
men, unable to brush a fly from my face, 
feed myself or move my feet. 

I left this best of health-giving institu- 
tions, and this kindest of physicians, four 
months after, able to walk a step at a time, 
with support, to feed myself, to write, and 
hold a needle with my right hand. Three 





years after I could lift myself from my chair, 
and with a cane cross the room, sometimes 
with help walk a block or two of the city; 
with my paper under my arm, write let- 
ters, etc. But my brain had forgotten its 
power of balance, I could only stand alone, 
or walk with help of some kind. Without 
it I staggered and reeled like a person en- 
tirely intoxicated, and fell helpless, I am 
never free from the sensation of falling back- 
ward, with my head down, 

Excitement, or worry of any kind, pros- 
trates me at once. I write this only to ex- 
cuse my seeming short comings to those 
who still think me able to do my work as 
in the olden time. 

Occasionally, I am well enough to write 
for a few hours; so I say to all that may 
read this, ‘‘Write to me still; but if no an- 
swer comes do not feel me forgetful, ‘The 
svirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.’,” 

Are we not astonished at the rapid growth 
of public sentiment in favor of Woman 
Suffrage? Every week I meet with articles 
that give hope, showing a relaxation of the 
old bands of oppression under which Wo- 
man has labored and suffered. An incident 
in this town of Vineland, within a few 
weeks, has stirred the people, and will work 
great good. 

Some twelve or more” years ago a lady 
was employed as clerk in the post-office; 
proving herself capable, honest, faithful 
and efficient, she was retained through all 
change of postmasters. About the begin- 
ning of this year, the postmaster, who had 
been years an invalid, leaving this woman 
most of the time acting postmaster, died. 
Immediately political agents set themselves 
at work to fill the place left vacant. The 
citizens, friends of the lady, got up a petition 
for her appointment to the office she had 
filled so well for twelve years. Over one 
thousand voters, Democrat and Republican, 
put their names upon the paper, and it was 
sent away. Women were told they need 
not sign as only men voters would be re- 
garded. 

What became of that petition is not 
known; but a wealthy man, wholly unac- 
quainted with the business, was given the 
place, to the great disgust and indignation 
of the one thousand petitioners or voters, 
and nearly all the citizens of the town, 
Doubtless the petition was smothered in the 
pocket of some U. 8. Representative or Sena- 
tor, and the name of the rich man sent be- 
fore the authorities as the choice of the peo- 
ple; while the loved and trusted humble 
servant who had done the work of a man 
to fullest acceptance on a salary, under him 
for years, was given leave to depart in 
peace; but every voter that signed that 
paper will feel this injustice done to sex, 
and almost every woman in the town will 
be aroused to think more earnestly of her 
duty to herself and her sister women; and 
of the wrong and injustice done through all 
the years, and that will continue to be done 
by those who profess to represent us, until 
Woman shall possess the ballot for her- 
self. Every woman that proves herself 
able to do a man’s work and do it as well 
as he, sends many to our help. 

‘It is the rising of the wild duck, not 
her cry, that causes the flock to follow,” 
says Ricthler. F. D. G. 
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LUCRETIA MOTT. 


In the Woman’s Joumnat for Feb. 15, I 
read with great interest your remarks with 
reference to dear Lucretia Mott, the sweet 
motherly Friend, who has for so many years 
constantly and consistently advocated the 
true freedom of the human race. How sel- 
dom has the world ever known a character 
so genuine, so wise, so earnest, and at the 
same time so unpretending. 1 well remem- 
ber the first and only time I was a guest in 
her house, that stately, well-ordered home, 
where all the tasks were so well ordered 
and so happily divided, that there seemed 
to be only pleasure, not labour, involved. 

There was a grand convention of which 
she was in no small degree the moving spir- 
it, yet her house was full of guests, to each 
of whom she seemed to render especial at- 
tention; and with all her cares, she did net 
forget to lighten the burdens of her servants 
in a sweet and graceful way. Entering the 
dining-room ata late hour, when half the 
guests had already taken tea, she pointed 
the late comers to seats near herself, and 
went on with her helpful work, dipping the 
soiled china, which the retiring guests had 
left, in a large china bow] of hot water, and 
wiping it on a delicate napkin, all the 
time entertaining us with her sprightly con- 
versation. She explained to us, who were 
late from a business committee, that she 
was doing this little work so that her help 
could be ready to attend the evening meet- 
ing; and the help as we saw, were colored 
women who had long been in her employ. 





The beauty of her domestic life, in its 
perfect ordering, seemed to me a living 
gospel of truth. Who could look upon the 
noble face of her husband, and watch his 
serene observance of all that she said and 
did, and not feel that in the perfect equali- 
ty of their lives, there was an element of 
added harmony that interpreted anew the 
sacred word marriage? How beautiful 
seemed the filial spirit of the daughter who 
had returned for a brief sojourn; what an 
atmosphere of love and harmony seemed to 
pervade all that pertained to their lives. 

That husband and wife had not need to 
wait like Deucalion and Pyrrha, to find the 
perfect marriage. To them it had come as 
typical of what marriage would be, when 
the thought of Equal Rights should have 
become a realized fact; no jarring, no dis- 
cordant notes, but a tender reciprocity of 
love, honor and duty. How could the 
world, with such an example before it, ever 
accuse the leaders of the Woman’s Rights 
movement, of seeking to disturb the har- 
mony of domestic life? 

One such true, faithful friend of humani- 
ty, who has for more than half a century 
given the best and purest thoughts to the 
age, for its reproof, its encouragement and 
its advancement, is one of God’s best gifts 
to our generation. Long may she yet live 
to illustrate the great value of culture and 
public usefulness to the individual soul, as 
well as to the recipients of her bounty; live 
to see the ‘‘swords” of the warriors all 
‘beaten to plough shares and the spears 
into pruning hooks,’ and the reign of 
peace, because of equality and good will, 


triumphant over all lands. 
H. M. Tracy Curier. 
Cobden, Union Co., Ill. 
>-- 


A CONCERT OF FINNISH MUSIC. 





Miss Selma Borg, of Finland, Russia, con- 
ducted Reeves Orchestra in person at Mu- 
sic Hall, Providence, R.1., Feb. 11, in a 
concert of Finnish national airs. She deliv- 
ered a short address upon Music, which she 
believes to be the natural avenue for the 
expression of emotions, as language is for 
ideas. She thinks that children should be 
taught to read and write music, as they are 
taught to read and write words. 

At the close of her remarks she took 
charge of the orchestra, and wielded the ba- 
ton with such firmness, dexterity and power 
as not only to control the musicians, but to 
sway the whole audience. We have never 
seen the implement used with such exqui- 
site grace; it was no longer a baton, it was 
the magic wand of an enchanter with which 
she invoked such harmonies. The atmo- 
sphere about her seemed to pulsate with 
rythmic ecstacies obedient to the airy sweep 
of her finger-tips. Probably no performer 
in Providence ever elicited a more unani- 
mous verdict of praise from an audience. 

Miss Borg has introduced two collections 
of the musical compositions of her native 
country in America; ‘‘National Songs of 
Finland,” and ‘“‘Lays of Sweden and Fin- 
land.” The type of music interpreted by 
her at the concert is certainly of a high or- 
der, and has a quaint flavor of originality 
about it which is indescribably fascinating. 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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A WOMAN BEFORE THE VOTERS, 


While it is manifest that a strong reluc. 
tance exists in the public mind to granting 
women the right of Suffrage, few persons 
will deny that their sphere of -usefulness 
could and should be greatly enlarged. There 
ate many light offices to be conferred both 
by election and appointment, which women 
could fill with as much ability as men, and 
witbin afew years the knowledge of the 
fact has been so far recognized, that many 
different avenues have been opened for 
their promotion, which had previously been 
closed against them. They are now post- 
mistresses, copyists, shop keepers, clerks in 
public and private offices, type-setters, 
book-keepers, teachers, principals in the 
public schools, and why should they not 
sit in Boards of Education? The influence 
for good of a woman can seldom be misap- 
plied when it is called into exercise for the 
government or instruction of children. So 
think the Philadelphians, for in the Twenty- 
third Ward of that city, the voters have 
placed a woman in nomination as a School 
Director. In commenting upon this ac- 
tion the Ledger remarks: 

Women have shown themselves well 

ualified to direct charitable and education- 
institutions dependent upon the volunta- 
ry support of the public, and there is no 
reason in fact, as there is none now in 
aw, why they should not be associated 
with men in the government of our public 
schools. There is, on the other hand, rea- 
son to believe that a few zealous and intelli- 
gent women among the sectional boards 
might put anend to some of the abuses 
made the subject of recent comp!aint. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Virernia F. Sternens, of Springfield, 
Mass., edits an amateur monthly paper en- 
titled The Springfield Joker. 

Mrs. Vrreria L. Minor, of St. Louis, 
gives notice of a Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion to be held in that city on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th days of May. 

Mrs. E. Astre, a beautiful and accomp- 
lished young woman, has entered upon her 
second year as Professor of voice culture, 
in Adrian College, Michigan. 

Dr. Frances D. JANNEY, a graduate of 
Boston University, has made a specialty of 
diseases of the eye and the ear, and is in 
successful practice at Columbus, Ohio, her 
native piace. 

Mrs. JosEPHINE R. Russe has prepared 
a bill for establishing in the State of New 
York, a Reformatory Prison for Women. 
It is to be planned, and, when built, gov- 
erned by women. The bill was unanimous- 
ly reported by the Senate Committee, of 
which Mr. Sloan is the chairman, in the 
Legislature, at Albany, on the 26th ult. 

Miss ALIcE C. FLetcuer, of New York 
City, delivered in Orange, N. J , Feb. 10, 
the last of a course of five lectures on 
American History. Though this is Miss 
Fletcher’s first appearance before the public 
asa lecturer, she has been for many years 
an enthusiastic and careful student of his- 
tory, and in giving to her audience the re- 
sult of this longand analytical research into 
the past of our country and its institutions, 
has been brave enough to be original in 
method, and thus awakened and commanded 
the increasing interest of her audience to 
the close of the last lecture. 

Mrs. Exizasetn Upricut, of Butler 
County, lowa, has petitioned the Secretary 
of War for the discharge of her son from 
the regular army, on the ground that she 
had ten sons in the army during the rebell- 
ion, and her eleventh and youngest son, 
whose discharge is now asked, has served 
more than five years in the regular army. 
The secretary answers that the records show 
her statements to be true; that the case is 
probably without a parallel. He grants her 
request, and he will do as much for any 
other mother who can show the like reason 
for it. 

Saran Marcy CrAawrorp, M. D., who 
received her early education in the high 
school of Southbridge, and who graduated 
two years ago froma New York Medical 
College, has since been employed at the 
New England Hospital at Boston Highlands, 
She has recently received the high honor of 
an appointment to the position of resident 
physician and head of this institution. She 
will assume the duties on the first of April 
and has been granted a vacation till then. 
She is stopping with her mother at Union, 
Ct. She has rare ability and has justly 
earned the very important and honorable 
appointment she has secured. 

Mrs. M. McCLeLLAN Brown was made 
the recipient of a handsome testimonial 
from the Executive Committee of the Pro- 
hibition party. Mr. W. W. Grier, on being 
introduced, stepped forward and removed 
a table linen, disclosing to view a handsome 
set of silver (including a large salver) and 
china for twelve, which he said it had been 
made his pleasant duty to present, in the 
name of the Prohibition party, to the worthy 
Secretary, Mrs. Brown, as a token of ap- 
preciation of her services as Secretary dur- 
ing the late campaign. He spoke at some 
length on the subject of Prohibition, and 
concluded by tendering the token of regard 
and esteem to the recipient, with the hope 
that she might live long to use and enjoy it. 
Mrs. Brown responded, expressing her ac- 
knowledgment of the high honor conferred 
upon her, and the cause in which it had 
been her happy privilege to labor. 

Mrs. WALLACE, one of the early settlers 
of Thetford, Vt., and the wife of a dis- 
tinguished soldier of the Revolutionary 
war, was 4 person of wonderful endurance, 
as well as large intelligence. In the ab- 
sence of her husband in the army one fall, 
and when it was impossible to secure male 
help, she herself harvested the crops of 
corn, oats, and potatoes which were grow- 
ing on her husband’s newly-cleared land 
when he left home. A little later in the 
season she cleared an acre of ground, which 
had been ‘‘felled” and was burnt over the 
previous year, planting it with wheat. She 
served in the capacity of an accoucheuse for 
forty-five years, rode in seven towns, was 
present at the birth of twenty-one pair of 
twins, one thousand six hundred and twen- 
ty-four single births, never losing a mother 
of whom she had the care. Mrs. Wallace 
became the mother of eleven children, nine 
of whom were married and had families. 
In 1828, she is said to have had fifty grand- 








children and five great-grandchildren. 
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MR. WHITTIER TO HIS FRIENDS. 
BY J. @. W. 

Beside that milestone where the level sun, 

Nigh unto setting, sheds his last, low rays 
On word and work irrevocably done, 
Life's blending threads of good and il! outspun, 

I hear, O friends! your words of cheer and praise, 
Half doubtful if myself or otherwise. 

Like him who, in the old Arabian joke, 
A beggar slept and crowned Caliph woke. 
Thanks not theless. With not unglad surprise 
I see my life-work through your partial eyes; 
Assured, in giving to my home-taught songs 
A higher value than of right belongs, 
You do but read between the written lines 

The finer grace of unfulfilled designs. 

—Literary World. 





or 


LOVE’S SOVEREIGNTY. 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


Though Love loves well all things of outward grace 
That poets praise and gentle ladies prize, 
Yet lives he not by favor of blue eyes, 
Or black or brown, or aught that he may trace 
In features faultless as the perfect face 
Of Art’s ideal. No! his essence lies 
Deep in the heart, not in its changing dyes 
On lip and cheek. He has his dwelling-place 
In the life’s life. As violete deck the May— 
Which yet survives when these have passed away,— 
All lovely things are Love's; but ne’ertheless, 
Health, youth, and beauty, though they serve him 
well, 
Are but Love's ministers; his sovereign spell 
Lives in his own immortal loveliness! 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
oe 
HIS WAY AND HERS, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





“Bring me the measure of a soul,”’ he said, 

Yet sighing as he smiled most bitterly. 

“Go, weigh it for me in a scale of truth, 

Of graven fact that cannot lie nor dream. 

Produce! for I would leap to handle it. 

Reveal! for I will strain my eyes to see. 

And of my vision I will dare to say 

(if you will listen) that it is not dull. 

I see the throbbing of a certain nerve 

Upon your cheek, one does not see, nor you 

Permit to beat on every day. And then 

The othertests! Why, lam not obtuse, 

Ithink. I know the texture of your hand 

Across the room’s width (pardon me!)—a calm, 

Soft palm; a watchman, though; now flushed, now 
faint, 

A countenance within itself. Although 

I never clasped it in my life—I know. 

But now this thing, this spirit that you name; 

Imponderable and invisible; 

I neither see, nor touch, nor hear. ‘Tis true, 

Your quickened breath the while you plead with me 

I hear—but nothing else; no, nothing more. 

Not roughly grained, perhaps, as I have said; 

And yet I have no senses fine enough 

To apprehend the soul you tell me of 

With quivering, kind lip. God gave me none, 

I see the spot of sunlight on your dress, 

You have the Christian eyes—I know them well. 

Beyond these things I know no more. The law 

That marries sunshine to the shade, and works 

The wildness of a color in the brain, 

May make believers too; who knows? I say 

That purple color is a fact; a fact 

The moisture on your lashes, and the sun 

That darkens as I speak; a fact my hand 

Clenched here upon the faot of this cold desk; 

A fact that lords them all, my deadly doubt, 

If you or I are other than the cloud, 

The wood, the flesh, the fear, the helplessness 

That knoweth only that it knoweth naught.” 


—“‘And if I match you fact with fact,’ she said, 

“What then, kind friend? Will you remember it, 

Some time, perhaps, some faithless hour, and think, 

That I too have my truths that do not lie? 

(Since, as you say, facts cannot.) You will see 

That I believe: the first of all my facts. 

This is the next; God answers to belief 

Because he can. Matter to matter, you; 

Soul unto eoul, say J. How know you, sir, 

That there are sun and color in the room? - 

So know I there is God within my sou). 

And as He liveth, and my soul lives! here 

I set a soul’s against a body's sense! 

I set my faith against your doubt, content. 

—A higher fact against a lower one, 

A larger fact against @ lesser one, 

A glorious fact against a dreary one, 

A friend against a tyrant, at the best! 

—I only ask you to remember it, 

And that I beckon, as we go our ways. 
—Independent. 








a nn 
LITTLE RIFTS. 


“I don’t see the least necessity for it,’’ 
growled Mr.Grimm. ‘You're always want- 
ing some foolish thing or another, and now 
this last request is the most foolish thing of 
all. Christmas greens, indeed! I suppose 
you think I have nothing better to do than 
to waste a whole afternoon tramping about 
in the woods, just to get a parcelof rubbish 
which wont do any body any good, but will 
only stain the wall-paper, and make a great 
fuss for nothing. What you want of such 
nonsense, I can’t see,” with which forcible 
expression of opinion, Mr. Grimm jerked 
his rubbers on, and prepared to go down 
town. 

“Well, Ezra,” answered his wife, ‘“‘you 
know mother is coming to spend Christmas 
with us for the first time since we have been 
married, and I thought if we could trim the 
sitting-room and parlor, it would be pretty, 
and beside that, we always used todo so at 

home. But if you object”— 

“Object! of course I object. Where's 
the use in a lot of green stuff hung round, 
which will be in the first place very trouble- 
some to put up, and in the next will only 
keep dropping on the floor making no end 
of bother, and after all will soon have to 
be taken down again? You do hit on the 
most ridiculous things of any body I ever 
saw.” And with this parting shot Mr. 
Grimm plunged himself into his overcoat, 

fiercely thrust his hat on his head, and open 
ed the front door. His wife watched him 
forafew minutes as he strode down the 
street and then softly sighed. She had so 
wanted to put the louse in holiday trim for 





her mother. She had scarcely thought that 
her husband could deny her such a simple 
pleasure, though she well knew that he sel- 
dom approved of any of her plans. As for 
buying any evergreen, that was entirely out 
of the question. She had just enough 
money to meet the monthly bills, and even 
if she had more, she would never have 
dared to spend it in such an extravagance 
as ground pine or holly branches. Clearly 
if Ezra would not go tothe woods for her, 
she must give up all thought of Christmas 
decoration. What would her mother think? 
In the five years of her daughter's married 
life, Mrs. Coleman had never spent a Christ- 
mas with her, but now she had written to 
say she would come if convenient, and Mr. 
Grimm could not for very shame tell his 
wife she must hinderher coming. So it had 
been settled, and for the last few days Mrs. 
Grimm had been making what alterations 
she could, in order that her mother might 
not be disappointed in her surroundings, 
and looking round the home, she saw many 
a spot which might easily have been beauti- 
fied. Everything was good enough, as far 
as that went, but there were lacking just 
those little touches which convert a house 
intoa home. Mr. Grimm had very decided 
ideas in regard to the way a house should 
be furnished, and had not hesitated to ex- 
press them. ‘‘I want good substantial fur- 
niture and enough to eat,” he would say, 
‘‘but as for gimcracks, we’re better off with- 
out them;” therefore, in accordance with 
his views, the house had been filled with 
good, plain articles, but in the way of orna- 
ment, there was absolutely nothing. Mrs. 
Grimm, as she saw this for the thousandth 
time, on this particular morning, sighed 
again. How she longed to put an ivy here, 
ora geranium there, to lend a little ease 
and grace to the stiff apartment! If she 
could have had even ferns and autumn 
leaves, they would have been better than 
nothing, but how could she have the heart 
to try and better this dull stiffness, when 
her husband only scoffed at her efforts, or 
accused her of ‘‘wasting time?” If she had 
been accustomed to such plainness all her 
life, probably it would not have fretted her, 
but her mother’s house had been a shrine of 
beauty, filled with all manner of lovely 
things, and bespeaking everywhere the pres- 
ence of womanly refinement and cultivation. 
How Agnes Coleman could have married 
Ezra Grimm, was a mystery to her friends, 
but such unions are formed every day, and 
doubtless will continue to be as long as 
marriages are contracted. He had seen her, 
a sweet-tempered, cheerful and pretty girl, 
as well as an accomplished housekeeper, 
and he decided at once that she was the per- 
son he wanted to rule his house, to minister 
to his needs, and, in short, to be his wife. 
So he haa set about his courtship much as 
he would have undertaken any other busi- 
ness, with a strong will, a determination to 
succeed, and a persistent obstinacy, which 
would not take ‘‘no’’ for an answer. He 
gained his point, as such men generally do, 
and now he was breaking his wife’s heart by 
his coldness and stubborn indifference to 
her wishes. I suppose if any one had told 
him so, he would have stared in undisguised 
amazement. Did he not provide her with 
a good home, wholesome food and plenty 
of clothing? Whatmore could any woman 
want? As forsympathy, that was ridicu- 
lous—he hated to see a woman looking to 
her husband for tenderness, she ought to be 
satisfied if her daily wants were supplied. 
The fact is, that Mr. Grimm was supremely 
selfish. His own particular tastes had been 
gratified, for Agnes, faithful to her wifely 
duties, had kept his house in perfect order, 
supplied him with well-cooked and neatly- 
served food, had managed his linen to per- 
fection, and always appeared like the lady 
she really was. Thatshe might need amuse- 
ment or recreation never entered his head. 
He had the daily paper, and if his wife didn’t 
choose to read it, it was her own fault and 
he always took her with him when he went 
to New York on business, seeming to think 
she would enjoy staying at a hotel or saun- 
tering up Broadway, while he was running 
through warehouses and factories. Just now 
as we have seen, when his wife expressed a 
wish for some evergreens he met her request 
with a blunt refusal. He didn’t mean to 
trouble himself about such an unimportant 
matter, and if Agnes was displeased or dis- 
appointed, that was nothing to him. Her 
mother need not have taken just this time 
to come, but if she was coming, she must 
take them as she might find them, so rein- 
forcing himself with this conclusion our 
‘Jord of creation” walked into his office. 
The next day Mrs. Coleman arrived, and 
was warmly welcomed by her daughter. In 
the evening two ladies called to invite Mrs. 
Grimm to take part in the trimming of the 
church, but much as she would have liked 
to go, she excused herself on the plea of 
business, for she knew her husband’s senti- 
ments, and feared to have her mother en- 
lightened in the same way. But Mrs. Cole- 
man wasa sharp observer, and had long 
entertained a not very complimentary opin- 
ion of her son in-law. She resolved to keep 
her eyes open during this visit, and benefit 
her daughter if she could do it without pain- 
ing her at the same time, and in the week 
before the holidays she saw many little 
things which disturbed her and set her to 





thinking pretty seriously, She preserved 


strict silence while she kept her watch, for 
Agnes covered her husband's short comings 
with excuses, and Mrs. Coleman was too 
wise a woman to begin an open attack. 
She treated Mr. Grimm with the utmost 
deference, but she was measuring and weigh- 
ing him at the same time, and quietly plan- 
ning how she might show him his own sel- 
fishness. 

The day before Christmas brought another 
visitor; a Mr. Hunter, from Rocky Hills, 
the town in which Agnes had grown up. 
Mr. Hunter had known her from a child, 
and having come to the city on business, 
he called to see her. Mr. Grimm knowing 
that he was a man of wide influence and 
great wealth, concluded on the whole that 
it would be as well to press him to remain 
under their roof, as long as he stayed in that 
neighborhood. The invitation was accept- 
ed, and on Christmas morning he accompa- 
nied the othersto church. Very lovely the 
sacred building looked in its robes of green. 
Graceful festoons draped the windows, and 
depended from the pillars, while above the 
altar, in letters formed from the ground- 
pine was raised the familiar inscription, 
“Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
Mrs. Grimm looked at the legend with weary 
eyes. ‘Peace!’ Should she ever know it? 
She was tired, tired, and in contrast with 
the thoughts and memories which the holy 
words called up, rose the actual reality of 
her inharmonious home. Her aims, ideas, 
inclinations, everything different to those 
of her husband. It all seemed unbearable, 
and the harder she tried to keep these 
thoughts out, the thicker they rushed in. 
As she sat there in church a wild desire to 
escape from it all took possession of her. 
If Ezra only would occasionally think of 
her; if he would sometimes consider her 
tastes or let her know that he appreciated 
the effort she made to please him, how dif- 
ferent it would be. 

Suppose she should live ten, twenty, thir- 
ty, it might be forty years longer, how 
could she endure it? The thought was ag 
onizing, and it was an untold relief when 
the service ended, and she was at liberty to 
drown her pain (if she could) in conversa- 
tion. As they came out of the church Mr, 
Hunter turned to her and remarked. 

‘How beautifully that church was trim- 
med! I presume your excellent taste was 
called into requisition, for I remember what 
an active part you used to take whenever 
there were any decorations to be made in 
the church at Rocky Hills? Have you out- 
grown your liking for home ornamentation? 
I know how tastefully your mother’s house 
used to be trimmed, and I missed it this 
morning in your own.” 

Mr. Grimm glanced at his wife uneasily, 
but she, with the most easy air possible, 
carelessly answered, 

“I should have kept up the custom, but 
some way it has not seemed convenient to 
do so, and for the same reason I had noth- 
ing to do with the church decoration. 
Married people have to leave such foolish 
occupations to the younger generation.” 

‘*Yes,” said Mr. Grimm, ‘‘that’s so. For 
my part I consider it all nonsense to keep 
up such flummery in our house. Now 
there’s brackets—when we were first mar- 
ried she was forever wanting brackets put 
up to hold flower pots, and vases, and other 
silly things, but I wouldn’t listen to it. 
They only spoil a wall with the nails you 
have to use, and then there’s the oil coming 
out of the wood and ruining the paper, and 
you’re sure to knock your head against 
them and throw off whatever may chance to 
be on them” and Mr. Grimm looked round 
with a complacent air which showed plain- 
ly that he was not to be put down. Mr. 
Hunter was smitten with a new idea. 

‘This, then, he thought, ‘‘is the reason 
why Agnes is so changed from the happy 
girl I used to know. This accounts for the 
cheerless look of her house, and the absence 
of all the little trinkets to which she was al- 
waysaccustomed. Poorchild, what must her 
life be, with such au uncongenial husband! 
I wonder if he has allowed her to keep up 
her music?” and with a sudden resolve to 
determine, he turned again to Agnes and 
said: 

“When we return to the house I hope 
you will favor us with some of the songs 
you used to sing at home. I remember you 
were a very fine pianist.” 

There wasan awkward pause for a mo- 
ment, which was broken by Mr. Grimm, 
who replied. 

‘Agnes always seemed to have enough to 
do without playing the piano, and when I 
am at home I don’t care to hear it, so we 
have never had an instrument.” 

Agnes colored with shame and vexation. 
Did he mean to open every one’s eyes to 
her humiliation? Would he show Mr. 
Hunter how completely she was in his 
power? She looked appealingly at her 
mother, who answered the glance with 
another full of love and sympathy, but no 
one else observed it as she spoke to Mr. 
Grimm, saying, 

“I don’t think Agnes is looking very well, 
and when I go home I hope you will spare 
her, too. She needs a change, and the 
quiet air of Rocky Hills will do her good. 
I daresay you would be lonely without her, 
but I think you could manage quite com- 





fortably for a time.” 





Mr. Grimm was taken entirely by sur- 
prise. 

“But—but my dear madam,” he stam- 
mered, ‘‘what am I todo for my things, 
my—my shirts and collars, and othcr things? 
Agnes always attends to them, you know, 
because the girl can’t iron them to suit me. 
She musn’t stay more than a week, any- 
way.” 

“Come, come,” gently interposed Mr. 
Hunter, ‘‘the time has gone by when civil- 
ized gentlemen say ‘must’ to their wives. 
If I were you ia be glad to send her away, 
for she does look delicate, and no one could 
take better care of her than her mother. 
As for your clothing, you can send it to 
the laundry. I've often had occasion to do 
it myself when Mrs. Hunter has been away, 
and I’ve been very well satisfied too.” 

Thus was tbe ball set in motion, and once 
started Mrs. Coleman took care to keep it 
rolling. The upshot was that when she de- 
parted for her own home, Agnes went with 
her, leaving Mr. Grimm monarch of all he 
surveyed. ‘‘Don’t be uneasy about me,” 
he said to his wife, as they all rode to the 
depot together, ‘‘when I want you, I'll send 
for you,” to which Mrs. Coleman answered, 
‘‘And she’ll come, if the case is an urgent 
one.” This lady had fully made up her 
mind to let Mr. Grimm try the state of 
‘single blessedness” for a second time. She 
thought it probable that her daughter’s ab- 
sence would act like a charm on his selfish- 
ness, and set him thinkinga little. Nor did 
she mistake. At the end of the first week 
Mr. Grimm had concluded thatit was rather 
monotonous to have to find one’s own slip- 
pers every evening, especially when one 
never took them off twice in the same place; 
and furthermore, it did seem more pleasant 
to find the sitting-room warm and lighted, 
and everything in order, than it did to go 
home to a dark, dusty and untidy apart- 
ment, for this particular Biddy had no eye 
for neatness, and everything was in confu- 
sion and covered with dust. At the end of 
the second week he began to feel decidedly 
homesick, for by that time things had come 
toa woful pass. The bread was sour and 
heavy, the cake stale, the pies unsavory, 
and the meat badly cooked. Disorder 
reigned supreme, and altogether Mr. Grimm 
began to realize what a wife was worth. 
“But,” thought he, ‘I wont send for her 
just yet, or she’ll think she’s valuable to 
me, and then she'll grow conceited and per- 
haps answer me back if I find fault, so I 
guess I’ll let her stay where she is awhile 
longer.” 

At the end of the third week he looked 
round, and mentally resolved that he would 
try and restore things to order himself, for 
Biddy had taken French leave, and he was 
obliged to go to a restaurant for his meals. 
He came to this conclusion on the third 
Saturday after his wife’s departure, and de 
termined to devote the whole of the next 
day to his house-cleaning. That done, he 
would send for Agnes the first thing on 
Monday morning. He would not have at- 
tempted to put anything right but for the 
fear of what Agnes might say if she saw the 
desolation to which he had come. It would 
never do for her to have any opportunity to 
upbraid him. Accordingly on Sunday 
morning he rose at an early hour, went out 
for his breakfast, and then returned to his 
lonely abode. He tried his hand at sweep- 
ing and dusting, with what result our lady 
readers will perhaps comprehend. He es- 
sayed to black the stove, but as he unfor- 
tunately omitted to lay down any papers, he 
covered the carpet with black lead. He 
then tried to wash out the spots, but only 
succeeded in making them look ten times 
worse than before. Next, he attempted to 
clean the mirror, but used the soap-suds 
too freely, and took nearly all the gilding 
off the frame. 

Finally, in a desperate state of mind, he 
sat down and wrote to Agnes, telling her 
she had staid long enough, and she was 
needed at home. He had hardly finished 
when the door-bell rang, and opening it, 
Mr. Grimm was confronted by a boy with a 
telegram. He tore the envelope apart, and 
for once was completely disconcerted as he 
read the following: 

Rocky Hitis, Vr., } 
an.——18——_ j 

Agnes is sick; come at once. 

M. E. CoLeMAN 

That was all. He consulted a time-table, 
and found there was no train until ten 
o'clock next morning. ; 

He went out, hastily swallowed his sup- 
per, returned to the house, packed a valise 
and went to bed, but not to sleep. He 
found himself wondering what could be the 
matter, if Agnes was very ill, if so would 
she live; and if she did not live what would 
become of him? You perceive the idea of 
self was still uppermost in his mind. Then 
his thoughts took a different turn, and he 
questioned if Agnes had wished for him in 
her sickness, or if she had been happier 
without him. One thing was quite certain; 
she must be seriously ill to telegraph; she 
never used to complain, though, now he re- 
called it, there had been days of sick head- 
ache and exhaustion when she had kept her 
room, and he had never even gone near to 
inquire how she was. Then came the re- 
membrance of the wishes she had expressed, 
but which he had never gratified; the time 
she wanted a flower-bed laid out, and he had 





refused her; the day she asked him ty buy 
her a low sewing chair, and he told her he 
had forgotten it, though he did not te|| her 
he had forgotten it purposely; then the 
time she had wished for the evergreens ang 
he had answered her so rudely. These and 
many other instances came to his mind, and 
he could not justify himself in any one. 
All night he lay tossing and thinking; wig. 
ing the morning would come, wishing he 
had treated her differently, resolving over 
and over to be more thoughtful for her jp 
future, praying madly that it might not be 
too late. For he really loved his wife after 
all. Her gentleness and goodness; hur ge 
renity of temper under the variable phases 
of his own, had surely and silently won his 
heart, and now rose up before him as (read. 
ful witnesses which would not be put down, 

As the possibility of death presented jt. 
self, it seemed to him that he could not ep. 
dure it. With the morning train he set off 
on his journey, and in three hours’ tite ar 
rived at the little station of Rocky [Ilills, 
Hailing the first hackman he saw, he was 
soon on his way to Mrs. Coleman’s, and in 
half an hour he was standing in her parlor 
waiting for tidings of his wife. In a few 
moments Mrs. Coleman ertered, and in the 
greatest agitation he gasped out: 

“‘What is it? How is she?” 

‘Typhoid fever, and she is very ill. Come 
upstairs at once; she won’t know you, and 
you can do no harm,” answered Mrs. Cole. 
man, 

He softly crept up on tiptoe, and passed 
into his wife’s chamber. Could that be 
Agnes, with those burning cheeks and wild 
eyes, talkingso wildly? ‘‘O Ezra,” she was 
saying: ‘‘do be kind to me, do be kind to me! 
There’s nobody here but you, do be good to 
me!” Then she would softly whisper 

‘‘Mustn’t tell mother; mustn’t let mother 
know. She would be grieved; mother was 
always too kind to me.” These words 
smote Ezra Grimm like a sharp sword. 

‘‘How long has she been sick, and why 
didn’t you send for me before?” he inquired. 

‘She has been ill since Thursday, but the 
doctor did not apprehend anything sericus 
until yesterday,” was the reply. 

“Oh!” said he, ‘‘how I wish I had known, 
or that you had sent for me before!’ and 
Mrs. Coleman, seeing that his sorrow was 
genuine, comforted him as best she could, 
though her own heart was sorrowful 
enough. The days that followed were anx- 
ious ones. For two weeks Agnes hovered 
apparently on the borders of eternity; at 
first tossing and moaning in wild delirium, 
and afterward when the worst was over, 
and the crisis had been safely passed, she 
lay so white, so weak, so death-hke, that 
they scarcely dared move lest they should 
frighten the frail spirit from its tenement of 
clay. Who shall tell what those days were 
to EzraGrimm? As he sat by her side and 
heard her plead for affection, for sympathy, 
for tenderness, during the time when she 
recognized no one, and all her utterances 
gave evidence how deeply she had felt his 
coldness, he resolved steadfastly that the 
future should bring her a happier life. And 
as time went on, and she grew stronger, 
uble to sit up a little more, day by day, he 
began to fulfill his purpose. He would bring 
her a dainty bouquet, or a cluster of grapes 
from the neighboring green-house, and 
when her eyes grew stronger he brought 
her the latest magazines and books. He 
even offered to read aloud to her—a proof 
of devotion which almost took Agnes’ breath 
away. At length the day came, when 
dressed in a wrapper of some dark soft blue 
material, with fleecy lace at the throat and 
wrists. Mrs. Grimm walked down stairs, 
and took her place at the table with the 
others From that time her recovery wen‘ 
on rapidly, but Mrs. Coleman would not 
consent to her going back to the city, until 
the warm weather had come, and she was 
fully restored. Mr. Grimm’s business re 
quired his attention, so he went, leaving 
Agnes with her mother, but every Saturday 
night found him at Rocky Hills, where he 
remained till Monday morning. This con 
tinued till June set in, when there seemed 
no longer to be any reasonable excuse for 
Agnes,o remain at her mother’s house, so 
with many a clinging caress and whispered 
words of comfort, these two parted for a 
time. On the train Ezra and Agnes were 
joined by Mr. Hunter, their old friend, who 
said he had business in their city. Ezra 
asked him to go to their house and take 
dinner, an invitation which was readily ac- 
cepted, though Agnes wondered what con- 
dition she would find things in, and if there 
would be any dinner or not, for Ezra lad 
merely told her her there was “a person” 
he had found to stay for awhile. As the 
carriage stopped and they all got out, Agnes 
looked round in perfect bewilderment. 
Could this be the dull cheerless home she 
had been half dreading all those winter 
months? The house had been freshly 
painted, graceful shrubs adorned the forn- 
er bare expanse of green, and before the 
front windows lay a flower-bed, well stock- 
ed with her favorite blossoms, all nodding 
and swinging in the summer sunshine. Be- 
fore she could speak, the door opened, and 
there, smiling her a ‘‘welcome home” stood 
good motherly Mrs. Hunter, while near by 
was Ezra, quietly enjoying her perplexity 
“Oh!” said she, ‘how could you?” and 
then us she entered the door, and saw tlic 
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changes which had been made inside, she 
advanced toward her husband, tried to 
speak, faltered, and broke into a flood of 
tears. Mr. and Mrs. Hunter had quietly 
withdrawn, and husband and wife were en- 
tircly alone 

“Q Ezra, Ezra!” she exclaimed. as he 
drew her to himself, ‘chow can I ever thank 
you for all this?” and he replied: 
” By enjoying everything as much as you 
can, and in this way showing me that you 
have forgiven me for my former neglect. 
j never realized how much you cared for 
qll these little things until you were so ill, 
but now I will try to make amends for all 
you have suffered, 
~ « Ab!” said his wife, 

“Jt is the little rift within the lute 

Which, slowly widening, makes the music mute.’ 
But we will have no more ‘little rifts’ in the 
future.” 

“Then” answered he, ‘‘comeand see how 
you like your domicile.” 
” Shall we follow them through hall and 
sitting room and chamber? Shall we listen 
as they pause before the open piano which 
is waiting to respond to the touch of its 
mistress? Shall we look with them at the 
pictures on the wall, the canary swinging 
in its golden cage, the ivy and heliotrope 
and tea roses in the window, the carven 
wood and sculptured marble that surround 
them everywhere? No, we will not intrude. 
“All that soul said to soul in that chamber, who 


knows? 
All that heart gained from heart?" 


Our story is finished. To the husbands 
and wives who are slowly but surely drift- 
ing apart, who are finding day by day less 
of interest in and for one another, and more 
dissatisfaction, we say look within; there 
are perchance ‘‘little rifts” which may yet 
be cemented, little habits which may yet be 
corrected, little pleasures which may yet be 
bestowed, and which will transtorm this 
common place world with its numberless 
cares and trials, into an Eden of rest and 


content. 
oo 


WASHING UP TEA-THINGS. 


What is so important to the comfort of a 
family as the neatness with which food is 
served? Wemay judge that such is the 
general sense by the university of the prac- 
tice among good housewives of superintend- 
ing in person, if they do not share them- 
selves in the task of washing the china and 
glass used in their families, at least once a 
day, the time chosen being generally imme- 
diately after breakfast. Thistask, however 
irksome, may seem so simple that no words 
of advice are needed onthe subject; but 
such has not been found to be the case al- 
ways, even within the limited observation of 
one individual, and perhaps some young 
housekeepers may not despise a few sug- 
gestions as to the best way of performing so 
valuable a service. 

In the first place, be provided with a mop 
made of coarse crochet cotton, tied or cro- 
cheted in tassel like form around a handle, 
which should have a neatly turned knob at 
theend for this purpose. The mop will en- 
able you to use the hot soap-suds, which is 
indispensable for making glass and silver 
sparkle and shine as they should do when 
properly kept. 

The best pan for washing-up purposes is 
of tin, made in oval form, with a partition 
in the middle, and a very small tray inserted 
at one end for holding the piece of hard tur- 
pentine soap that will be needed from day 
to day, and thus saved from being wasted. 
The pan should be large enough to hold two 
gallons of water at least in each division. 
Half fill one side of the pan with nice hot 
soap-suds, and the other side with an equal 
quantity of clear hot water for rinsing pur- 
poses. Wipe china and glass immediately 
from the pan, one piece at a time, with a 
dry towel. When we add that provision of 
at least three clean linen crash towels should 
be made for the washing-up of a medium- 
sized family for a single time, and one of 
very strong stout linen for the wiping of 
Knives, the equipment will be complete. 
If the lady herself is supplied with a large 
kitchen apron—of which so many good pat- 
terns are furnished in the Bazar Supple- 
ments—she may participate in the labor 
vithout injury to even a handsome dregs. 

Each household should be provided with 
atleast twelve tea towels and six knife tow- 
els, and arrangements made for having them 
as regularly laundried as any other articles 
of household use. 

When servants go into a family they sel- 
dom ask for conveniences which are not 
voluntarily tendered them in the way of 
towels and other needfuls. If these things 
are not supplied them in proper quantity, 
in nine cases out of ten they will do without, 
to the loss of all family comfort. 

Then it is important that the things be 
taken in proper order. First, the glasses, 
taking care to hold them obliquely, and not 
let the heat of the water strike them too 
suddenly; also, in summer time, see to it 
that all ice and ice-water are emptied from 
them some little time before commencing. 
Secondly, wash all the silver and plated 
ware save the forks, rubbing them hard, 
each article separately, as you take them 
directly from the hot rinsing water. A 
piece of chamois-skin should be at hand for 
further burnishing; silver thus attended to 
daily seldom needing a special day of rub- 





bing and cleaning. If spoons have been 
discolored by egg or mustard, rub them over 
with a paste of Spanish whiting and water 
mixed smoothly; let itdry upon them, and 
then rub off with a dry flannel cloth. Third- 
ly, wash the cups and saucers, the pitchers, 
and every article which has not come in 
contact with grease; then the plates and 
dishes, renewing your soap-suds if needful, 
and lastly the knives, taking the greatest 
care, if they have ivory handles, not to let 
them be submerged or even touched by hot 
water. Ordinarily when put off to the last, 
the water will be no more than lukewarm 
when you get to them, but be very sure to 
ascertain the fact if you would preserve 
your cutlery for any length of time. In 
nothing are servants more apt to show neg- 
ligence if left to themselves, and hence need 
to be cautioned.—Harper’s Bazar 
oe 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


The girls of the junior class of the Lowa 
Agricultural College have acquired the fol- 
lowing accomplishments during the past 
term :— 

Every girl in the class has learned to make 
good bread, and has put her knowledge into 
successful practice, each taking her turn in 
mixing, kneading, and baking without oth- 
er help from her teacher than the first lesson 
she received. Each has also been taught to 
make raised and baking-powder biscuit, pie 
crust, cake of various kinds, puddings, to 
cook a roast, and broil a steak. All can 
tell which is the best cut of beef for roast- 
ing or broiling, how many minutes should 
be allowed for cooking a pound of roast 
beef, mutton, veal, or pork; how hot the 
oven should be for each, how to prepare it 
for the oven, and how to attend to it after 
it is put therein. They can givea clear and 
accurate description of the preliminary 
steps to be taken as a preparation for any 
sort of baking. They know how to stuff 
and roast a turkey, make oyster soup, pre- 
pare stock for other soups, steam and mash 
potatoes so they will melt in the mouth, 
and, in short, can get up a palatable meal, 
combining both substantial and fancy dishes, 
in good style. 

The class have not been instructed in the 
arts of canning, preserving, and pickling 
this year, for the reason that fruit has been 
in this locality, scarce, of poor quality, and 
very expensive. Such general instruction, 
has, however, been given in the principles 
of cookery as to discipline the judgment, 
and sufficient practice has been furnished 
to inspire self-confidence and give manual 
skill. It is, therefore, believed that with 
careful directions the members of the class 
can be trusted to can, preserve, and pickle 
by themselves. 

The indication in connection with teach- 
ing the class that gives the best promise for 
their future success as cooks is the genuine 
interest and enthusiasm they have constant- 
ly manifested. The hard work has been 
cheerfully performed. Wood has been car- 
ried, fires kept up, and dishes washed with 
unvarying good humor. Each week’s in- 
struction has been eagerly received, and not 
an unpleasant word or look has marred the 
good feeling from first to last. If these 
young girls can carry into all their domestic 
experiences the same sunny temper, and the 
unfailing industry and perseverance that 
they have evinced in the experimental kitch- 
en, they will brighten and adorn any homes 
fortunate enough to secure them as mis- 
tresses. 

Outside of the instruction in the kitchen, 
these junior girls have taken careful notes 
of lectures on many topics connected with 
household management, such as house fur- 
nishing, care of beds and bedding, washing 
and ironing, care of the sick, care of chil- 
dren, etc., etc. They have prepared essays 
on similar topics in a thoughtful manner 
that has clearly proven that a genuine feel- 
ing of appreciation of the tender and solemn 
responsibilities devolving upon the wife and 
the mother, has been kindled in their minds, 
Their progress has been satisfactory, though 
they still have much to learn. We hope, 
some time in future, to add to the kitchen 
both a laundry and a sewing-room. The 
authorities of this college are entirely in 
earnest in trying to offer to girls a broad, 
sensible, and practical education. They 
give them now the best, possible instruction 
in science, mathematics, and English litera- 
ture, and mean that some day the depart- 
ment of domestic economy shall stand right 
abreast of these in thoroughness and effi- 
ciency.— Woman's Kingdom in Inter-Ocean. 
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A TOLERATED NUISANCE. 


On all our open horse cars, three of the 
back rows of seats are reserved for smokers, 
an allowance altogether too liberal. In 
fact there should be no such arrangement. 
The smoker who cannot forego his whiffs 
for the short time occupied by a ride down 
town, should rid himself at once of a habit 
which has such a tenacious hold upon him. 
When a car is going along before the wind, 
the fumes of Connecticut cigars and foul 
pipes proceeding from the three consecrated 
rows of seats, is always disgusting, and 
sometimes overpowering to many of the 
passengers in front, particularly the ladies. 
In the warm weather the open cars are 
more or less crowded, and ladies are obliged 











to take the back seats and inbale the vile 
fumes of cheap tobacco, for the inveterate 
smoker is the most selfish of fellows and 
will not for a few moments forego his nau- 
seous puffing. Our horse railroads, which 
in other respects are admirably managed, 
should, without delay, abolish this smokers’ 
nuisance.—Boston Correspondence Hingham 
Journal. 
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LET WOMEN APPLY FOR THEM, 


There died in London, a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Henry Huth, whose collection of rare 
books and manuscripts is regarded the most 
valuable in Europe, belonging to a private 
owner. It is said to be especially rich in 
early voyages and travels, old English poe- 
try and dramatic literature, and early-print- 
ed books in English, French, German and 
Spanish. Though widely different in many 
respects from the celebrated Greenville col- 
lection, it compares ‘‘most favorably,” ac- 
cording to The Atheneum, with it, and no 
such extensive and valuable library has been 
brought together since that collection was 
dispersed. G. W. 8. says: 

“T hear that the library of the late Mr. 
Henry Huth has been left absolutely to his 
widow. What she will do with it is a ques- 
tion of public interest.” 

We hope Mrs. Huth will place this valu- 
able collection where women may have ac- 
cess to it, as well as men. Cc. C. H. 

oor 
A WISE CHARITY. 


An English church association in Man- 
chester, has hit upon an admirable device 
for relieving distress. The ladies purchase 
materials and cut out garments for distri- 
bution among the poor, and then hire needy 
women to make them at low wages. The 
sewing women work from eleven to four, 
are given a good dinner and paid an English 
sixpence foraday’s work. The advantage 
of this system of relieving the poor, is that 
it brings them out of their own homes into 
aroom which belongs to the ladies, and 
where the latter can exercise some beneficial 
influence upon the poor women whom they 
thus gather together. None but the really 
destitute care to work for such low wages, 
and the fact that they are thus willing to 
help themselves is proof that they are at 
least deserving of assistance. After a few 
days a marked improvement is discernible 
in the conduct and appearance of the poor 
women, and the ladies come to find the 
work more engrossing and interesting than 
they would ever have imagined possible. 

oe 


THE BENEFITS OF PROHIBITION. 





In Vineland, N. J., where, by local option, 
the sale of intoxicating liquor is prohibited, 
one constable suffices for a population of 
10,000, and the poor fund reaches the sum of 
$4.00 a year. In Greeley, Colorado, under 
the same policy, a population of 3000 has 
not a single police officer, and the poor fund 
is only $7.00. Bavaria, Lll., a town of over 
3000, in which total abstinence prevails, re- 
ports not a single pauper or a single crime. 
In the city of New London, Ct., where, by 
local option, the inhabitants have recently 
decided against all liquor, the arrests for 
drunkenness have suddenly diminished from 
thirty-five in a single night to five, and the 
gambling houses are doing a losing busi- 
ness. In Ireland, in 1837, the cases of mur- 
der and aggravated assault numbered 12,- 
096; in 1838, 11,058; in 1839, 1097; 1840, 
173. What accounted for the wonderful de- 
crease in crime? Between 1837 and 1840, 
Father Mathew, the apostle of temperance, 
had secured nearly 300,000 names to his 
pledges of total! abstinence. 

oe 


THE WISE OWLS. 





[Apropos to the decision of the Supreme 
Court refusing a woman the right to appear 
before it. | 

Ina certain place there were nine old 
owls who sat all day ona bench and looked 
very wise. They tried a great many hard 
eases and listened solemnly to the chatter- 
ing of magpies and the cawing of crows and 
the twitteringof tomtits. But one morning, 
when a blue jay came in and asked them to 
hear her, they all hooted in horror and cried 
out, “Go away, you area female!” 

Moral—If you wish to succeed, do not be 
a female.—A fable by Lillie Devereux Blake. 











LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the dest boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never wear 


t, 
= DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you pr I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for es’ wear as any man 
can make; wed nemniag but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have hadan experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St., Boston. 

P. S.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. é £49. 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating. 





PENANG, SPRING 
MADRAS, AND 


SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT \BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


SHIRTING 150 NEW PATTERNS. 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO, 
HABERDASHERS, 


67 TREMONT ST, 
Tremont House, BOSTON. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also a 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 


Chest-Protecting Corset, 
a epectalty. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furnishing goods. Agents wanted in 
every town. 

Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 1t8mo 


AND 














Send tor a Sample Copy 


OF THE 


“NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST.” 


It is the best temperance paper published, and 
issues fifteen editions for as many different States. 
Its able list of contributors is beyond all precedent. 


THE NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST 


The 








Is a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. 
subscription price is $1.00 per year, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
Address FRANK M. BEMIS, 


1504 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
2w4 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 





THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with ap propriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Vecoum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 14 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly? CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Oetee. 


UPPER 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania. 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session’ will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants ofthe year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 








NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. CouLtER & Co., Chicago. 


100. SOLD BY 
aod 


pom Druggists. 


Le LADY 
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L. Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals, 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘“The William Henry Letters," 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightfal writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
18 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PRRY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & CO, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature in this year's festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de- 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of their 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Easter Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and exce)- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





On receipt of a three cent 
+ Stamp we will send a complete 
WRITIN Geet trom samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information a= 
to size, price, and envelops to 
=, } med operate com- 
cy prises the finest French, 

PAPERS. and American papers, Pm 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 
line tints. Overland papers. 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co's., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers. 

180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Any worker can make $i2ada at home “a 
Gold; outfit free. Ad’rs Truk & Co. Angee te 





. Artist’ rnowugrapner, 


493¢Washington Street, 


Between Teimple Place and West Strect. Please see 
our New Boudotr Pictares. 46 


Cure by Absorpti 
THE HO 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 

‘Medicated Plasters 

Medicated Foot Baths 
A 


ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church. tf44 








No peste, no gomnine: 

no sticky fingers, uli 

MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cent- 
each, upwards. Ward & 

Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire 8t., Boston. 
FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunche 
of curls made over in the newest style. af 6 





Gold ogee a pone, 

Rubber Pencils an ‘en- 

AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 

Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 

ete., etc., at Ward & Gay’s. 

ALBUMS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 














Oren? r day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
$5 t0$ 20 Kiares- Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to ite editorial man: ent, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders ma sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not stered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the eer is a sufficient receipt of 

he first subscription. e change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 

should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








LEGALIZED PROSTITUTION. 


The proposition to establish prostitution 
by law in the city of St. Louis has called 
out remonstrances from the New England 
Women’s Club, and the Moral Education So- 
ciety of this city, and from a similar associa- 
tion in New York City. 

That from the New England Women’s 
Club is as follows: 

“The undersigned, members of the New 
England Women’s Club and others, have 
heard with astonishment and dismay, that on 
Tuesday, the eleventh inst, the men of St. 
Louis are to vote whether licenses shall be 
sold to establish houses of prostitution in 
that city. We therefore hasten to send our 
remonstrance. First: because prostitution 
whether of man or woman, is a sin against 
the soul and body of each, and a license to 
commit it should no more be sold, than 
should a license for any other violation of 
the moral law. 

Second: because women can have no vote 
or expression in regard to the sale of such 
license. But if the legal right to license 
should be established, women will inevita- 
bly be fatally involved init. They will be 
exposed to public shame and to private out- 
rage, to permanent degradation and to loath- 
some disease, without the slightest protec- 
tion. 

We therefore appeal to the press, to the 
pulpit, to the men of St. Louis who respect 
women, and to all women to use every in- 
fluence within their reach to prevent the 
legalization of this great sin, and to restrain 
men from taking unmanly advantage of the 

sex to which each man’s mother belongs. 
Since, while every man can vote in regard 
to it, no woman will be allowed to do so.” 

At the head of thisremonstrance are the 
well-known names of Abby W. May, Ednah 
D. Cheney,L. Maria Child,and Kate Gannett 
Wells. 

The above is only a remonstrance. But 
it is all the power women have to op- 
pose to this grossest of all wrongs to their 
sex. Will any woman hereafter say she 
does not want the right to vote? Cannot 
all women see the need of it for protection? 
‘ Many of the best citizens of St. Louis 
are co-operating to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of this claim. A bill has been brought 
before the Legislature, introduced by Sena- 
tor Phelan, and petitions are now iu circu- 
lation in St. Louis, with a view to secure its 
passage, which would put the whole subject 
forever at rest. 

This petition signed by Rev. W. G. Eliot, 
Chancellor of Washington University, by 
Rev. Archbishop Peter Richard Kendrick, 
and Bishop Ryan, has already been sent in. 

L. 8. 





DAYS TO BE THANKFUL FOR, 


It is something to give comfort to the 
heart, when, as now, there is not only an ac- 
tive earnest movement of the forces that 
work towards the equal rights of Woman, 
but an actual culmination of them. 

This week the women of New Hampshire 
have voted, protected in their right to do 
so by the law of the Old Granite State. And 
Mount Washington stands as fine as ever, 
and the sun rise greets his summit just as 
usual! 

Harvard College has moved its long shut 
doors! A woman has been admitted to 
practice law in the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington! Indiana, Missouri, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, all within a few days 
have given earnest heed to the claim of 
women for political rights! and Massachu- 
setts is considering grave questions of jus- 
tice for Woman! For all this let us be 
thankful. L. 8. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 


The Sixth Annual Commencement of the 
Boston University School of Medicine, was 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Wednes- 
day afternoon, the 5th inst., commencing 
at half past twofo’clock in the following 
order: Music from half past two to three 
o'clock. Invocation, by Rev. M. J. Savage. 
Address of the Dean, I. T. Talbot, M. D. 
Salutatory, Clara Elizabeth Aldrich. Music. 
Conferring of University degrees, by Presi- 
dent Warren. Music. Valedictory from 
the class, John Preston Sutherland, M. D. 
Valedictory from the faculty, Professor 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M.D. Benediction. 
Music by the Germania Band. 

Tremont Temple was well filled with an 


interested and appreciative audience. The 
platform was covered with flowers, and each 
graduating student left it with immense 
bouquets. 

Thirty-five students, including ten ladies 
received degrees. It seemed a matter of 
course that these women doctors should be 
there just as they were, to have their share 
of the proof and hcnor their hard study had 
earned, It is said they have fully held 
their own in the class, and the fact that 
Miss Aldrich had the salutatory address 
shows that she took a high rank. 

Comparing this commencement with 
those of any other thirty years ago, it 
seems a miracle. L. 8 
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A NEW TRACT. 





The new tract ‘‘Nine years’ experience of 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming,” is now 
ready. 

It contains the testimony of three gentle- 
men who have been Governors of the Ter- 
ritory since the adoption of Suffrage for 
women; also that uf Judge J. W. Kingman, 
and of L. N. Andrews, the present demo- 
cratic Speaker of the House; of both of the 
leading papers, the Cheyenne Leader and 
the Laramie Sentinel, of Dr. Crary, a pre- 
siding Elder there, and of Miss Matilda J. 
Hindman, who was an eye-witness of the 
last election. This tract is the most con- 
vincing argument for Woman Suffrage, and 
is sold from this office, for one dollar a 
hundred, not including postage. L, 8. 





INJUDICIOUS ADVOCACY. 


We publish the following explicit contra- 
diction of a very general and unfortunate 
impression which has been made upon the 
public mind by the published reports of the 
recent Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Washington, by the presence and action of 
its Mormon delegates. 

Epirors JouURNAL.—I regret very much 
to see copied into your paper a statement 
from the Chicago Advance, headed ‘‘Injudi- 
cious Agitation,” consisting of a tissue of 
falsehoods which your own recently pub- 
lished report of the Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention in Washington ought to disprove, 
since there was nota word in any of the 
speeches, nor a bill in the resolutions, to 
= a coloring to the accusation that the 

onvention endorsed polygamy. The Mor- 
mon women were accepted as delegates, be- 
cause they came froma territory where Wo- 
man Suffrage is in practical operation, and 
their speeches were confined to interestin 
information as to the practical workings o 
the reform. One lady did say that she 
thought polygamy better than prostitution, 
inasmuch as the Mormon men supported the 
mothers of their children, which men of 
licentious lives at the East do not do. But 
with the exception of afew words of this 
general character, not a reference was made 
to their domestic institutions. It is quite 
amazing that even those most ignorant of 
the purposes of Woman Suffragists, could 
ever fora moment imagine that women who 
are admitted by their opponents to be 
in favor of the equality of the sexes, could 
in any way sanction a system which makes 
many women the slaves of one man. 

Litre DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

New York. 

Accepting Mrs. Blake’s statement as liter- 
ally correct, the fact that these polygamous 
women (who, as she says are in‘‘the position 
of slaves to one man,”) attended the Conven- 
tion ‘‘by special invitation of distinguished 
leaders” as was reported in the proceedings 
and affirmed by the Woman’s Exponent of 
Utah, and that they were by the Committee 
appointed delegates to wait upon the Presi- 
dent at the White House, and that they 
availed themselves of this opportunity to 
invoke executive influence not to terminate 
their slavery, but to perpetuate it, made the 
public inference inevitable that the moral 
weight of the Convention was used against 
legal interference with the ‘‘Patriarchal In- 
stitution” of Utah. It was not through 
hostility to Woman Suffrage that the Chey- 
enne Daily Leader and other prominent ad- 
vocates of the cause in Wyoming found it 
necessary to protest in the strongest terms, 
against the supposed attitude Of the Wash- 
ington Convention. We called this grave 
error of the managers of that Convention 
‘njudicious,” and in doing so, we used the 
mildest term possible. When women, even 
in appearance, ignore the principle of mo- 
nogamy, they strike a deadly blow at the 
cause of Woman. 

To load the Woman Suffrage cause with 
any weight which does not naturally belong 
to it, and with which ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of its advocates have no sympathy, 
is an indiscretion which is almost criminal. 

H. B. B. 


CHESTNUTS FROM ‘THE RADICAL TREE, 


It was some consolation to those of Bos- 
ton’s intellectual devotees who were too illit- 
erate to decipher the inscriptions of the Pap- 
yrus Club, on Saturday evening, Feb. 15, that 
they were able to listen to Doctor Hedge’s 
utterances at the ‘‘Radical” on Monday. 
A sad calamity having overtaken the hospit- 
able hostess who usually opens her gener- 
ous doors to the Club, Dr. Bartol took pity 
on the houseless wanderers, and admitted 
them to his own genial sanctum, hard by. 
A modicum of thoughtful hearers was as- 
sembled, and listened breathlessly for what 
Doctor Hedge should say. 

Perhaps they found his essay a little less 








optimistic in its general tone than that de- 


lightful emanation from the Doctor’s pen, 
entitled ‘‘Ways of the Spirit,” the reader of 
which feels reconciled and harmonized 
with whatever seems to have gone wrong 
in the spiritual and ecclesiastical world, 
On the other hand, the clouds cleared away 
finely toward the end of the address, and 
the sunset of the morning’s illumination 
was warm and genial. Further particulars, 
it would be an impertinence to try to give. 
Doctor Hedge very kindly prefers to treat 
the Club as a body of friends rather than as 
a public audience, and his utterances are 
always of so rare a beauty and of such 
great depth and strength, that he who 
should try to transcribe them would feel 
somewhat like a newspaper reporter who 
had accidentally stumbled in at Delphi. 
All his aplomb and self-sufficiency would 
desert him in an instant. He would forget 
the bulletin and the short hand tablets; 
would lose all remembrance of the exigen- 
cies of his profession, and simply resign 
himself to the twofold duty,—‘‘Wonder 
and admire.” 

Perhaps it is not indiscreet, however, to 
say that the trilogy which followed the es- 
say was one which it was a great privilege 
to hear. Doctor Bartol genially remonstra- 
ted on some of its negativeisms, Mr. Was- 
son sustained it con amore, Doctor Hedge 
replied, and so on. Altogether, the charac 
ter of the morning was one which will long 
stand forth in the memory of the members 
of the Club as singularly rare and classic; 
we were gladder than ever to have passed 
an hour under the shade of the Chestnut 
Tree. J. R. A. 
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THIS PICTURE AND THAT, 


Town-meeting day, 1879, in the quietest 
of suburbs. 

But the momentous interests of election 
day drew quite a crowd of the sex that 
wear coats and hats. Even the small boys 
in jackets, who expect sometime to wear 
coats and to vote, areslipping around among 
their elders to learn how. 

Unwomanly as it may seem, two women 

are drawn to their window to look at this 
assemblage of ‘‘the people.” Not that look- 
ing amounts to much, to be sure, but one is 
on the board of trustees of the little town- 
library, which she helped to establish, and 
she does so hope that ‘‘they,” (and she glan- 
ces at a red-haired man who spoiled her 
garden last spring, through sheer, natural 
stupidity) will not vote down the proposi- 
tion that the town give $100 to the library- 
fund. 
She sees now why she should wish to 
vote. And the other lady who leans against 
the window, caresso much about education- 
al matters! For such times as the much- 
whipped and little-taught children have had 
in town, and such need as there is of the 
right school committee to choose from the 
throng of applicants for a teacher’s position! 
And she knows why she wants to vote! 
And the old lady who looks over both 
theirdheads at ‘‘town-meeting,” does hope 
‘they’? will choose the right town-surveyor, 
because she cares something about the con- 
dition of the roads over which she drives, 
and toward which her taxes go. 

And this strange, old lady, knows why 
she wants to vote§ 

But suddenly there is an excitement in the 
crowd, asa drunken Irishman makes dis- 
turbance. And now the three women see 
why it would be so terrible for them to go 
to the polls. 

But, though shut within the sacred pre 
cincts, they hear the spirited declaration, 
“I’m an Amerikin citizen, and my vote is 
as good as the other man’s, be jabers!” and 
so apparently, the speaker is led up to de- 
posit his ballot. As this does not allay his 
excitement, there is acry ‘‘Send him home,” 
and he is put into a wagon and is carried, 
still demonstrative, from the crowd which 
is too refined to be thus disturbed—where? 
I knew where—to a tidy little home and an 
honest-hearted Irish woman, whose sweet 
voice and gentle manners always make it 
pleasant to greet her; totwo nice young 
girls—‘‘the best scholars in the village- 
school.” 

These willcare for him and bear his abuse, 
in the home—from which the voters at the 
polls protected themselves. 

And the three women say to each other 
that, on the whole, it might have been well 
that Mrs. O’Riley should have come to the 
polls to protect, by her sober intelligence, 
the home-interests—and that they would, 
willingly, have gone to help her. 

But the polls are closed and ‘the people” 
are gone, and the lookers-on can only won- 
der how it is all to be for the year to come, 
in schools and roads and homes and library. 
Three little girls, in the woods, going home 
from school, standing on tiptoe, peer in at 
the town-house windows, to see where the 
wise men have been, and perhaps that is as 
near as they will ever get to the polls. 

And this is the story that the next day’s 
mail brings to these ladies, from away back 
in New Hampshire. 

W. N. H., March, 3, 1879. 





My Dear Frienps.—Just think! I have 
been to school-meeting and voted and was 
not harmed in the least, that I can discern. 
The men were quiet and orderly, and I think 
were glad of our company. There were 
nineteen women present—a little more than 





one-half in the district—and really, it seemed 


very nice tome. One man said to me, “I 
am surprised that the men are so quiet; but 
for the presence of the ladies they would 
be noisy and some of them rough.” The 
most competent person for schoo] com- 
mittee as I thought, was a Miss H., an ex- 
perienced and excellent teacher; but I did 
not expect that she would get as she did, 
one-third of the whole number of votes, 
Even my conservative father, voted for her. 
As he has lived to find himself at the polls, 
with his wife and daughter, without seeing 
them metamorphosed, he has gained cour 
age to believe that an intelligent woman 
might help control school affairs without 


disaster. I think I have regi now, to 
go to town-meeting and vote for high school 
committee. 


I hope you women of Massachusetts will 
not long be so behind those of New Hamp- 
shire as to have us pity you and the Old Bay 
State. E. A. F. 

And the three women pondered. 

oe 


CALIFORNIA ADVANCING. 


Epitors JoURNAL.—Having been a read- 
er of the JouRNAL for years, and having the 
cause which you so ably advocate thorough- 
ly at heart, the impulse often comes to give 
you a handshake across the Continent by 
pen. Do you ask ‘‘What of the right” in 
California? I can safely answer—‘‘All’s 
well!” Our cause advances. Year by year, 
step by step, we gain upon the old-time 
prejudices. And though the majority of 
talent and dignity now convened at the Cap- 
itol to revise our Constitution have failed to 
recognize the rights of women, I feel that 
the very fact of our having come into their 
notice at all, shows a cloud, if no larger 
than a man’s hand. 

A member of the Convention, my broth- 
er, writes me: 

The Woman Suffrage question was choked 
in the committee of the whole, but we hope 
for better success in the Convention when 
we finally dispose of it. It has always been 
up-hill business to fight ignorance and un- 
reasoning prejudice, but the light is dawn- 
ing on the benighted mind of man, and the 
time is not far distant when Woman will be 
enfranchised. I expect to live to see the 
day when women will vote side by side with 
men, 

So writes at least one of that Convention, 
who believes and lives what he says. There 
are others beside him there, who are staunch 
advocates of equal rights. The leaven will 
work, 

Let me gratefully mention Mr. E. T 
Blackmer as one of these. It was he who 
also made the telling speech before the State 
Grange in our behalf. That speech should 
be printed and put into every man’s hand 
If you have not the proceedings of our State 
Grange for this year, I shall be pleased to 
send them to you. I enclose a few ciippings 
from late San Francisco papers. Some of 
them may not have come under your eye. 

Accept my thanks and those of many 
others for your public opinion factory, 
which is doing such effective work here as 
elsewhere. A paper so fair and reasonable 
cannot but make an impression. 

Mrs. E. W. STEELE. 

San Louis Obispo, Cal. 


A WOMAN ELECTED IN MALDEN, 








Epitors JOURNAL.—Perhaps your read- 
ers will be interested to hear of a recent 
movement in Malden, to elect women on the 
School Committee of that town. One wo- 
man had already served in that capacity for 
two years, had given general satisfaction, 
and it was thought by the friends of the en- 
terprise, in the coming annual election of 
town officers, the names of the other women 
candidates ought to be presented to fill the 
vacancies that would occur on the board, 

Accordingly, the Saturday evening previ- 
ous to the meeting of the general caucuses, 
for the nomination of town officers, a pub- 
lic meeting of all interested in the matter 
was called. At this meeting the names of 
the women to be presented at these caucuses 
were selected. They were Mrs. Emily G. 
Freeman, Miss Nancy B. Sargent, Miss Mary 
W. Perry. 

At the request of some leading citizens of 
the town, the name of the first lady had been 
sent to the meeting by the executive board, 
by ‘‘Old and New,” (a people’s club in Mal- 
den.) A new system of caucusing had been 
adopted at that election, instead of a gen- 
eral caucus, as had been the custom hitherto; 
district caucuses, six in number, were held 
in different parts of the town, for the pur- 
pose of nominating delegates to a general 
caucus, or convention. A committee of 
three from each district had been selected 
(at the first meeting) to be present at the dis- 
trict caucuses and offer the name of the 
women candidates. The duty was well at- 
tended to, and the result was the selection 
of Mrs. Freeman (the nominee of ‘‘Old and 
New,”) as the leading candidate. At the 
delegates’ caucus or convention, her name 
passed without objection, and another lady 
candidate, Miss Mary Perry, would also have 
been nominated, but for the fact that one of 
the male candidates for school committee, 
worked for himself and against her, and 
voted for himself probably, as there was a 
tie vote. When women can vote on school 
questions and for themselves as member of 
school board, if they follow this precedent, 
there will be no difficulty in electing them. 
Some dissatisfaction being felt by the vo- 
ters in the town, at the result of the district 
caucuses, a general caucus at the Town 





Hall for the election of town officers, was 





ee 
called. It met the evening before election 
March 3. Of this caucus, I am able to give 
you a little sketch. 

The hall was crowded, there being five 
or six hundred voters present. As soon gs 
the school committee question came up 
Mr. Milliken of the Cottage Hearth, in an of 
fective speech, moved that the name of Mrs, 
Freeman be considered as a candidate. Thijs 
motion was at once opposed by a Mr. Par. 
son, who said that he felt diffident about op- 
posing the name of a lady, but in the pres. 
ent state of public affairs etc., when go 
much was at stake, etc., when retrenchment 
etc., was the order of the day, he thought 
that good sound business men ought to be 
elected on the school committee. Here he 
moved as a substitute the name of —_ 
(some man). This motion was rejected by 
the Convention, and it proceeded to vote 
upon the name of Mrs. Freeman, and she 
was declared by a large majority, the nomi. 
nee of that body. 

Then arose another gentleman of large 
parliamentary and “‘deliberation” exper 
ience, who moved a reconsideration of the 
vote, saying, women were well enough ete., 
but he too wanted ‘‘sound business men” on 
the school committee. This gentleman 
forgot what some women in the town could 
have told him, that he had no right to move 
a reconsideration of the vote, as he had 
previously voted in the minority. However 
the convention was saved from such a par- 
liamentary disaster, by the efforts of anoth- 
er friend of the movement, Mr. Hyde, who 
immediately rose and moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 
This motion was carried by a large majori- 
ty, and Mrs. Freeman remained the nominee 
of the convention. 

It only remains for me to say that on 
town-meeting day this lady was elected by 
a large majority. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Rosryson. 

Malden, March 7, 1879. 

> 
SUFFRAGE IN THE MISSOURI 
LEGISLATURE. 


The readers of the Woman's JourNaL 
will be interested to hear the result of a re- 
cent visit of a delegation from the Missouri 
Woman Suffrage Association to the Legisla- 
ture. This action had been decided upon 
at the annual meeting of our association, 
but as the time approached for fuifilling our 
purpose, the prospect seemed very dark. 
We knew but one member in the Legisla- 
ture who favored our cause. To this one 
we sent our memorial, with the request that 
he would secure us a hearing before the 
committee to which it should be referred. 
Time was when our friends in the Legisla- 
ture could with difficulty get our memorials 
referred to the proper committees. Motions 
would be madeto refer them to the com- 
mittee on ‘‘swamp lands,” or to that on 
‘Junatic asylums,” but this was referred 
without a word of comment to the com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, com- 
posed of seven members, who voted unani- 
mously to give our delegation a hearing 
whenever we should desire. 

The afternoon of Thursday, the 20th inst., 
was fixed for that purpose. The delegation 
was received with great courtesy by Judge 
Dryden, the chairman of the committee. A 
number of spectators had dropped in, at 
tracted by interest or curiosity. 

Mrs. Hazard first addressed the com- 
mittee on behalf of the delegation. She 
said, ‘In presenting this petition, we beg 
to assure you that we do so with the earnest 
convictions that what we ask is right. Year 
after year, our plea hascome up before the 
law-making powers of Missouri—with small 
success indeed—but with a persistency tbat 
ought to convince our countrymen that we 
are in earnest. Both gods and men are 
pledged to aid those who persevere in a 
good undertaking. We are sure, therefore, 
of final success. Ten years ago we came here, 
asking for women in this land of freedom, 
the small boon of citizenship. Our request 
which was just and very reasonable, should 
have been granted then. It is equally just 
and reasonable now, and no time should be 
lost in making amends for the injustice of 
the long delay.” She said, ‘‘that to those 
who view the question from our standpoint, 
it is surprising that it should be a question 
at all. That American women, taking in 
the breath of freedom from their cradles— 
proud of their flag—familiar with the his- 
tory and constitution of a government 
which guarantees liberty and equality to all, 

should desire to participate in the duties and 
privileges of their government seemed most 
natural, and that they should be denied the 
privilege, is a surprising paradox in the his- 
tory of American liberty.” She thought, 
however, that our legislators had not looked 
at the question in this light; they were try- 
ing to adopt the formsand usages of a dead 
and buried past, to the living present. She 
had heard much of what might be called 
the chivalrous argument—that is, that wo- 
men were too good and pure, and would be 
contaminated with politics. She alluded to 
the age of chivalry with its poetic customs 
and usages, and contrasted it with the pres- 
ent, showing that new conditions of society 
called for new laws and maxims. She 
showed the injustice of denying the ballot 
to mothers, and thus depriving them of 
voice in makiag laws which vitally affect 
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the morals and education of their children. 
She insisted that Woman as the mothers of 
the race would more zealously guard the 
interests of the young than Man will. She 
told of the good effects of Woman Suffrage 
in Wyoming, and concluded by an appeal 
to Missouri to do likewise. 

Mrs. A. E. Dickenson followed, stating 
many of the objections which are common- 
ly offered against the enfranchisement of 
Woman, and setting them aside by clear and 
effective argument. She maintained that 
the influence of Woman was needed on our 
State Board of Charities, in our Prisons and 
our School Boards. She spoke of the ex- 
cellent working of the Woman’s Prison at 
Indianapolis. 

Mrs. H. E. Starrett, in rising to address 
the Committee, said she never attempted to 
convince those who were opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage without some hesitation, re- 
membering how long she herself had doubt- 
ed before embracing the doctrine. Here 
Judge Dryden politely interrupted her, say- 
ing, he begged she would not assume that 
the Committee were opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. She proceeded to show the 
methods by which she had become convine- 
ed that Woman must be a political equal in 
the higher civilization of all nations. Much 
had been said of emigrant wagons passing 
through Missouri to Kansas. She thought 
the fact that Kansas was dotted with school 
houses, and that women vote upon educa- 
tional affairs in that State, might explain 
the matter. This statement was greeted 
with applause by the spectators. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Judge 
Dryden assured the ladies that the matter 
should have the most earnest consideration 
of the committee. It was suggested by 
some one present, that a bill should be pre- 
pared, as the committee could not act upon 
a memorial. Three gentlemen from among 
the spectators, all lawyers, came forward 
and volunteered to draft the bill at once. 
One of these was the son of Judge Dryden, 
a manly young fellow, who said he was not 
ashamed to say he favored Woman Suf- 
frage. Another, Hon. J. C. Maginness, 
was one of our strongest opponents ten 
years ago. He alluded to his opposition 
then, but said he had changed his mind. 
The third gentleman, Col. Bland, has long 
been an advocate of our cause. A some- 
what singular fact is, that each of these 
gentlemen held a different political faith, 
representing the Democratic, Republican 
and Greenback parties. 

The delegation had asked for the use of 

the Ha!l of Representatives for the evening 
of the 20th. Mr. Henry T. Mudd, who 
with Judge Dryden, had kindly consented 
to procure this favor, assured us that though 
the hall would be tendered, we need not ex- 
pect an audience, as the very best lectures 
this winter had failed to draw an andience 
of more than twenty or thirty people. 
Judge of our surprise then, upon arriving 
at an early hour, to find the large hall filled. 
Mrs. Starrett delivered her well-known lec- 
ture, ‘‘What shall we do with our Daugh- 
‘ters.” Mrs. A. E. Dickenson followed with 
a stirring appeal for Woman Suffrage. Both 
ladies were received with an appreciation 
bordering on enthusiasm. 

After the meeting, the members crowded 
about them with kind words and congratu- 
lations. The members who had aided us 
said, such an audience had not been seen in 
Jefferson City this winter. The next morn- 
ing our bill, asking for a Constitutional 
Amendment, granting Suffrage to the wo- 
men of Missouri, was offered in the House 
by a member, who we were told was a lead- 
er of the Democratic party. This gentle- 
man had been present at the hearing, though 
not a member of the Committee. He after- 
wards said to me. ‘‘Though perhaps not al- 
together converted, I wiil say that the argu- 
ments are all on your side.” Some of our 
friends think that the bill will pass. If so, 
we shall rejoice heartily, but in any event 
we shall remember with pleasure this visit 
to the Missouri Legislature. H. 
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THE PAPYRUS CLUB. 


I wish to call the attention of your read- 
ers to some remarks made by the speakers 
at the Papyrus Club on ‘“‘ladies’ night.” 

The President claimed that ‘‘the bringing 
together the brightest and sweetest flowers 
of our time and country was honorable to 
the Papyrus and beseeming the intellectual 
renown of Boston.” ‘Sex, is forgotten in 
literary distinction; that if, in no other pro- 
fession, at least in literature and art, bright 
minds cease to be classed as men and wom 
en, and are seen only in the rich, neutral 
light of authorship.” 

George M. Towle spoke for “Our Lady 
Guests.” ‘This brilliant assemblage is it- 
self a witness that literature is sexless, or 
rather that she is the robust mother of brill- 
lant daughters as well as stalwart sons, and 
that she scatters her laurels as freely on fair 
as on rugged brows.’’ The Autocrat, as the 
crowned head, crowned “‘only by the divine 
right of brains,” was then called upon, and 
said, ‘‘surely no one but would go for Wo- 
man Suffrage to the fullest extent if he had 
such aclass of voters about him as I see 
around this table;” which sounds very well, 
but we will let it pass as an expression call- 
ed out on the impulse of time and place, 
and to which, were it to be taken at its 


fullest meaning, the author might wish the 
reporters ‘‘to turn a deaf ear.” 

Pleasant words were spoken by poets 
Stedman and Stoddard, and then E. P. 
Whipple, the brilliant essayist, was called 
upon. He said ‘‘that Woman had been as- 
signed the celestial sphere,” and he went on 
to prove, in a most facetious manner, how 
this could be so no longer; still no one ques- 
tioned her right to be a resident of this 
country. ‘The only thing to be consider- 
ed is, whether or not she shall have the 
right of voting. Nobody present has con- 
ceit enough to suppose that he is more com- 
petent to cast an intelligent vote on any 
public question than the intelligent ladies 
who have done the club the honor to be 
present on this occasion. The privilege of 
voting is simply an opportunity, by which 
certain persons legally qualified, are allowed 
to exercise power. The formal power is so 
subdivided that each legally qualified per- 
son exercises but little; but where, mean- 
while, is the substance of power? Certain- 
ly in the woman of the household as well as 
the man.” After instancing examples of 
the substance of power as exercised by cul- 
tivated women present, he went on to say, 
‘that such women, and all women can ob- 
tain the formal power, is in the end sure, if 
they really wish to exercise that power; and 
that the power is withheld from them is not 
due to the oppression of men, but is due to 
the fact that women are not, by an over- 
whelming majority, in favor of it themselves, 
When the champions of Woman’s Rights 
get this majority on their side, I havea 
profound pity for the men who venture to 
oppose it.” 

This is just where non-committal plants 
itself. We do not hinder you, we merely 
sit and watch the course of events from our 
place of ‘‘legalized formal power.”” We will 
encourage you so much as to say were you 
all bright and shining lights intellectually, 
gifted writers, sweet singers, we would go 
for Woman Suffrage; but, as it is, we wait 
for the overwhelming majority to come like 
a flood and add to the substance of power 
legal qualification. 

John Stuart Mill said thatit is a political 
law of nature that those who are under any 
power of an ancient origin never begin by 
complaining of the power itself, but only of 
its oppression.” ‘‘No enslaved class ever 
asked for complete liberty at once.” ‘‘The 
Commons began by claiming a few munici- 
pal privileges, they next asked an exemp- 
tion for themselves from being taxed with- 
out their own consent, but they would at 
that time have thought it a presumption to 
claim any share in the king’s sovereign au- 
thority.” 

The Grand Duke of Saxony asked George 
Ticknor where he thought it the greatest 
good fortune for a man to be born. He 
was answered, America. Then he asked 
why, and the reply was, ‘‘that the mass of 
the community there, by being occupied 
about the affairs of the State, instead of 
being confined, as they are elsewhere, to the 
mere drudgery of earning their own sub- 
sistence, are more truly men, and that it is 
more agreeable and elevating to live among 
them.” I don’t suppose it ever occurred to 
the gentleman that his argument might ap- 
ply with equal force to women as to men. 
When we look back at the progress that 
has been made in public opinion with re- 
gard to woman’s position, and the increased 
’ seriousness given by the best minds to her 
claims, we do not despair. Faith, courage, 
patience, endeavor, are needed, but the time 
will come when that profound pity of 
which the essayist spoke may be called forth 
for the opposers of Woman Suffrage. 

M. 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING IN INDIANA, 


Yesterday was a field day for the Equal 
Suffragists of Indiana. Dr. Mary F. Thom- 
as, President of our Woman’s Suffrage State 
Association, Mrs. Wallace, President of the 
Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Club, Mrs. 
Haggart, editor and publisher of the Wo 
man’s Tribune, and Mrs. Amy E. Dunn, as 
representatives of our State Association, 
presented the question of the ballot for 
women to the members of the lower house 
of the General Assembly. With inexorable 
logic, with an eloquence that captivated and 
enchained every listener, with a dignity that 
compelled the respect of even the most il- 
liberal scorner of the ‘‘strong-minded,” and 
with a fairness of statement and a fascina- 
tion of manner that won the admiration of 
all, these worthy women compelled from a 
majority of our representatives, an acknowl- 
edgement of the fitness, expediency and 
justice of placing the ballot in the hands of 
the women of our State. At the conclusion 
of the addresses the members of each of the 
great political parties vied with each other 
in submitting resolutions expressing their 
readiness to grant the coveted right. Hon. 
Charles Hubbard, a Republican, (and a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, I believe) sub- 
mitted the following: 


Resolved, That having heard the unanswerable ar- 

uments of the women who have to-day presented 
their claims to Equal Suffrage, with deep humiliation 
and a burning sense of shame for long-neglected duty, 
we do now pledge our honor and our fafinence and 
our votes, that we will enact such laws as will give 
them equal rights as citizens with ourselves. 


This was objected to by several members 
because of the “humiliation and shame 
clause,’’ and the resolution was referred to 





the Committee on Privileges. 





Mr. Taylor, of Daviess County, an honor- 
able member of the Democratic party, then 
offered a resolution directing the judiciary 
committee to inquire into the expediency 
of conferring the right of Suffrage upon the 
women of the State of Indiana, at the age 
of twenty-one or more, which was adopted. 

Judge Walter March, one of the ablest 
lawyers and one of the best men in our 
State, (and a veteran legislator) then offered 
the following: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the House are due to 
the ladies who have addressed it this afternoon; that 
by the knowledge, the logic and eloquence displayed 
they have proven that the women of Indiana are 
abundantiy qualified to discharge al! the duties which 
the exercise of the right of franchise imposes, and 
worthy to receive and enjoy all the blessings which it 
bestows. 

Resolved, That the experiment of a free democratic 
government of all the people, by all the ple, can 
nev@r be | and fairly tried until the right of Suf- 
frage, with all its privileges, is equally exercised by 
men and by women. 


These resolutions were adopted by a large 
majority. Our State Constitution provides 
that no constitutional amendment shall be 
proposed while other amendments are be- 
fore the people, and such being the situa 
tion at this time, it is not probable that an 
attempt wil] be made at the present session 
of the General Assembly to secure the pass- 
age of an amendment conferring the ballot 
upon the women of the State. But surely 
and rapidly the public conscience is being 
aroused to the justice and importance of 
this measure, and when it can be legally 
and effectively submitted to our people they 
will be found ready to act. 

In closing, perhaps, I ought to add that 
for more than thirty years Mrs. Thomas has 
been a patient and tireless worker in the 
good cause, that Mrs. Haggart as a pleasing, 
eloquent and forcible reasoner has few peers, 
that Mrs, Wallace is an effective advocate 
of any cause she espouses, and wins all 
hearts by the goodness that animates and 
beautifies her every feature, and that the 
sharp, witty and versatile pen of Miss Amy 
E. Dunn is ever a power in behalf of justice 
and right. They are al) domestic women, 
with well-ordered and respected families, 
and are representatives of whom Indiana is 
justly proud. We have many other worthy 
and accomplished women throughout the 
State whose influence and active efforts 
make sure the speedy approach of ‘‘the good 
time coming” when the purity and goodness 
of woman will be conjoined with the nobili- 
ty and strength of man in perfecting and 
perpetuating a true, real democratic govern- 
ment, a government by all the people, for 
all the people. P. 

Indianapolis, Feb., 26, 1879. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 





MRS. D. M. RICHARDS, 

The death of Mrs. Richards, wife of the 
Hon. D. M. Richards, of Denver, Col., has 
elicited general and profound expressions 
of grief and sympathy. The deceased was 
but a few months over forty years of age, 
and had been married but six years. An 
only child, a beautiful little girl, is now 
three years of age and but dimly conscious 
of the heavy affliction that has befallen her. 
Mrs. Richards was the daughter of the Hon. 
Tilman Grice, of Georgetown, Ohio. Her 
family was widely known and universally 
honored, and they afterwards removed to 
Xenia, Illinois. It was here that Mr. Rich- 
ards first met his subsequent wife, when 
both were young and full of life and hope, 
and the attachment thus early formed has 
been unbroken from that hour to the pres- 
ent. Mr. Richards himself went to Colora- 
do over twenty years ago, and has been 
conspicuously identified with the growth 
and development of the State from the ear- 
liest days, and his marked success has been 
the legitimate result of his unquestioned 
ability, integrity and industry. Six years 
since, after having firmly established him- 
self in Colorado, Mr. Richards returned to 
Xenia, Illinois, and there claimed and se- 
cured the object of his youth and constant 
affections. 

Mrs. Richards has been a great sufferer 
for the past three years, but she has borne 
herself throughout her afflictions with ten- 
der grace and unconquerable courage. To 
know her was to love her, and her friends 
were as devoted in their love as they are in- 
consolable in their grief. She died with 
the most perfect composure and with a sub- 
lime faith in a happier future. At her 
side were the husband of her choice, the 
child of her blood, and sorrowing but de- 
voted friends, and in the midst of such 
sweet and genial surroundings the spirit took 
its immortal flight. She was conscious up 
to the last moment and perfectly reconciled 
to the inevitable change. The funeral took 
place from the family residence, at the 
corner of Arapahoe and Sixteenth Street. 
The services were conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Alger, and were impressively solemn 
and beautiful. The Unity church choir 
sang appropriate anthems at the beginning 
and close of the service. The friends of 
the lamented dead were present in great 
number and took a last sad look at the one 
who had been so dear to them in life. An 
unusual number also accompanied the re- 
mains to their last resting place in Riverside 
Cemetery. The friends of Woman Suffrage 
who know how much was accomplished for 
the cause during the Campaign by the un- 
selfish devotion of Mr. and Mrs. Richards 
will feel the deepest sympathy with Mr. 
Richards in his bereavement. L. 8. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


William Howitt died on the first inst, in 
Rome, where he has lived for many years 


Potatoes are said to have been first plant- 
ed in New England, in 1719, by the Lon- 
donderry settlers. 


Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood was admitted to 
practice at the bar of the United States Su- 
preme Court on the third inst. 


One of the courses of Cambridge lectures 
to women this term is given by a lady—Miss 
Crofts. The subject is English history. 


We are glad to hear that the women of 
New Jersey are about to make a movement 
on the Legislature of that State in behalf of 
Suffrage for women. 

The Woman Suffrage Club, of Lynn, held 
a largely attended meeting at Mechanic Hall 
on Saturday evening, when an interesting 
essay was read and discussed. 

The eastern newspapers, without distine- 
tion of party, applaud the veto message. 
The New York Evening Post, rebukes Pres- 
ident Hayes because he did not berate Con- 
gress for its part in the business. 

Abby W. May, Margaret W. Campbell, 
Selma Borg and Frederick A. Hinckley, ap- 
peared before thfe Rhode Island Legislature, 
in behalf of the Woman Suffrage petitioners 
of that State, on Tuesday, March 4. 

Petitions have been received by both 
branches of the Michigan Legislature for 
the admission of girls to the Agricultural 
College, on equal footing with boys, and to 
make females eligible as school officers. 


The Kansas Legislature has agreed upon 
a proposition to amend the State Constitu- 
tion, forever prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, except for 

medical, scientific and mechanical purposes. 

The petitioners for the protection of wives 
who suffer aggravated assaults by their hus- 
bands have had leave to withdraw. The 
ground of objection was that the police 
court was not competent to exercise the 
power which the petition asked for. Leave 
to withdraw also is given to the petitioners 
that a widow may in all cases be one of the 
executors on the estate which she has help- 
ed to create. 

The only Hebrew in the North Carolina 
penitentiary has been pardoned by Gov. 
Vance. He was under a sentence of ten 
years for man-slaughter. The governor in- 
dorsed upon the paper: ‘‘I take pleasure 
in saying that 1 sign the pardon in part rec- 
ognition of the good and law-abiding char- 
acter of our Jewish citizens, this being the 
first serious case ever brought to my notice 
on the part of any of that people.” 

Mrs. N. A. Leonard, of Springfield, and 
quite a number of ladies and gentlemen in- 
terested in charitable measures were heard 
before the Committee on Public Charitable 
Institutions Friday forenoon on the petition 
of the Children’s Aid Society of Springfield, 
that the children may be taken from the 
almshouses of the State and placed out in 
families. This was strongly urged on social 
and reformatory grounds, and it was also 
claimed that it could be done at a less rate 
of expense to the State. 

Miss Willard is right: ‘‘Home Protection’ 
is the word! By that sign the Christian wo 
men in this State ought to conquer.and gain 
the great point. A whole argument of over- 
whelming force is packed into the single 
watchward. Men, as voters voting for those 
who make the laws, have not properly pro- 
tected the home against the grog shops. In 
the ‘‘nature of things” there is, we believe, 
no valid reason why women may not have 
allowed them a potential vote as well as 
voice in this matter. Let them try it!—Ad- 
vance. 

Mr. William B. Barry announced that 
the New York Society for the Protection 
of Children had sent a cordial greeting to 
the Baltimore society, and presented it with 
a seal for stamping its official communica- 





tions. 





The design on the seal isa heroic - 


female figure, clad in armorial breast-plate 
and helmet, around whose skirts are clus’ 
tered five kneeling children, whom she 
protects with sword and shield from a be 
sotted man bearinga bludgeon. On mo- 
tion, the seal was accepted and the sincere 
thanks of the society tendered. 

The Suffragists of Indiana had a hearing 
before their Legislature on Tuesday last. A 
memorial prepared by the Indiana State Suf- 
frage Association was read. Mary E. Hag- 
gart made an argument upon the justness of 
the claims set forth in the memorial. Mary 
F. Thomas, M. D., followed in a speech 
upon the legal disabilities of women. Mrs. 
Governor Wallace answered the objections 
offered to giving the ballot to Woman. 
Amy E. Dunn closed with an address on 
representative women, We givea report of 
this hearing in another column. 

The number of school districts in Colora- 
do is 372, and the number of pupils enrolled 
is 16,648. The average attendance last 
year was 9,699. The school system of the 
State is improving in every way. The 
school property of the State is valued at 
$474,771. There are 226 male teachers 
who receive salaries of $49.90 per month. 
The 341 female teachers are paid $46.95 
per month. The cost per month of educat- 
ing each pupil last year was $2.72. The 
University of Colorado has eighty-four stu- 
dents, and a new library. This College is 
co-educational. 

The first of the series of Natural History 
lectures by Miss Graceanna Lewis, of Ches- 
ter Springs, Pennsylvania, was delivered on 
Tuesday night in Association Hall, Somer- 
ville, N. J. It was profusely illustrated 
by sketches, engravings and paintings of the 
birds of various groups. Their differing 
structure and habits were explained in rela- 
lation to their diverse plumage. Micro- 
scopic representations of each part of each 
kind of feather, its mode of growth, and 
the form and arrangement which cause the 
contrasted and harmonized hues, were beau- 
tifully displayed. 

A novelty in domestic economy consists 
in what is known as a ‘‘duplex circular re- 
volving fire grate.” In this, which has the 
genera] appearance of an ordinary grate, 
the coals are placed in a cylindrical cage of 
iron bars, and so arranged that, after igni 
tion, the cylinder may be rotated, which 
brings the unburned coals successively in 
the most favorable position for combustion, 
and allows the escape of the ashes at the 
same time. It is claimed that this appara- 
tus effects a saving in fuel of more than fifty 
per cent, almost the whole of the heat being 
thrown in front of the grate, 

The Suffrage Entertainment last week was 
welcomed ina most friendly way, by the 
city Dailies—The Transcript praised every- 
body's part, but claimed that “the feature 
of the evening was Miss Ellen Wright’s im- 
personations, which were wonderful. Her 
Queen Katherine was perfect, showing per- 
fect appreciation of one of Shakspeare’s: 
best creations,” while the Herald declared 
that ‘“‘The gem of the evening was Mrs. 
Richardson’s aria from ‘La Somnambula,”’ 
and all of them praised the tableau which 
was arranged by Mrs. H. Simes, of Newport, 
who is a guest of Mrs. Fenno Tudor. Every 
one was delighted. The net result was 
$75.00. 

Immense beds of mineral wax have been 
disvovered;in Southern Utah and Arizona 
and in the Sierra Madre mountains, about 
fifty miles northwest of Los Angeles, Cal. 
It is the same as the Zietriskisite, or the 
Roumanian mineral wax. It differs from 
parafine by being insoluble in either and in 
other respects. It is a snow-white resinous: 
substance, softer and lighter than chalk, 
and burns with great brilliancy till con- 
sumed, leaving no ashes. In European 
countries this curious and valuable mineral 
is found in small quantities; but in Ameri- 
ca we have here found it in beds, said to be 
as much as twenty feet in thickness, and 
extending over many square miles. 
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DRESS REFORM GRATIS. are not, as yet, educated to the idea that | in their hands, and whose duty it is to study | they can influence an election without bal- | any voice in the making of the law,"to thoug 
om they can do with less outside finery, and in and understand it, ignorance of the law is | lots of theirown. Having this gift and this | which she must be amenable as well as man an Es 
Eprrors Journau:In answer to the | its place wear needful garments. very extensive. _ | power, why should they not have the op- | I urge women everywhere to think and act bougt 
| question asked by E. H., in her article en- Flannel can be purchased for twenty-five Occasionally a woman is elected to a dis- | portunity and the responsibility that natur- | for themselves, and to protest, in season and does 0 
| titled “‘The Dress Reform Monopoly,” in | cents per yard. Nine yards will make two | trict office, but the cases are comparatively ally accompany power? out of season, against this old barbarous will. 
your issue of February 8, as to whether it | ordinary sized under-carments, which, with | rare; not, however, wholly from ignorance In school affairs, women already wield a | idea of leaving Woman out of the councils woma 
has ever occurred to the ardent advocates of | hooks and rings,—(never buttons to come | of the law or from any objection on the | considerable influence. Most of our public | of the nation, insist 
Dress Reform, how impossible it is for the | off in washing, and tear the material)—to | part of the voters, but partly from the fact | schoo] teachers are women, and, in many I met with the Hon. James Black, the reason 
class most needing the garments to obtain | fasten the skirts upon, will be the only | that those only are eligib!e who are owners | towns and cities, as in Boston, women are | great prohibitionist. He is doing a noble ence © 
| them, on account of high prices. I wish to | waist needed for summer under the dress. | of taxable property. Were they made eli- | chosen, and serve with diligence and good | work in hisown place. He rents a large ence a 
I say that much thought, time and money | Those residing in a hot climate even, will | gible to hold office irrespective of a proper- | result on school committees. If they do | ball for the temperance cause. Here he has a man 
| have been spent to reduce prices, not only | find it cooler than linen, it absorbs all mois- | ty qualification, and the law understood, | this, why should they not vote? No good | placed a fine, large, temperance library for selfish 
by the dress reform committee of Boston, | ture and prevents colds. A winter one | we might expect to see a goodly number of | reason can be given. But no doubt the im- | the free use of his town’s people. I held undig! 
but by women all over our country, and by | could be made of heavier flannel, but it is | women holding district offices, and to a de- | mediate object of those who seek to reform | Several meetings, he giving free use of his nored ; 
many men who have looked from the finan- | more clumsy and less warm than the seam- | cided advantage to the schools, for women | our practice in this respect is to make the | hall. The Salem Church, Rev. Mr. Soule, wife sl 
cial point alone of the movement. ed, clinging soft Alpha, which is to be | who are incompetent would be much less | election of women to school boards more | pastor, also kindly opened its doors to me, would 
Mrs. Harry Steele, of Michigan, years | found in three grades. The all wool Alpha | likely to be elected than inefficient men | common and more serviceable. In some There I held a series of meetings. It isq first ti 
ago, wrote to newspapers East and West, | is warm enough for this climate, and does | now are. places—Boston is one—the activity of wom. | neat, well-ordered church; it imposes no would 
giving full descriptions of the dress which | away with the flannel skirt, an awkward, But, if all women are made eligible to | en has been so fruitful of changes in the dis- | creed, and is greatly alive in every good ments, 
she and many others now wear, and of | clumsy garment which gives warmth where | office, will not consistency require that all | cipline of the schools, as to give offense to | Work. I was entertained most kindly by more, 
which patterns could be easily cut from her | less needed, and impedes locomotion. Street shall be made voters in school meetings? | some conservative people there who do un- one of its members, an extremely active upon | 
simple descriptions, The articles on dress | drawers and leggins need not be used un- | But for the vexed ‘‘Woman’s Rights” ques- | derstand the changes, and to many who do | family in doing good to all. A portion of fishnes 
which she occasionally writes for your pa- | less a person is riding and very cold. Many | tion, it is probable “the people” would up- | not. This was in part the secret of the de- | the time I was in the house of Eliza Smith, who w 
per, are worth the subscription price, and | think they can not wear flannel next to the | hold the Legislature in making them voters; | feat, two years running, of admirable wom- | (the sister of the Congressman Herr Smith) disgus 
more than one woman has taken the paper | skin, If they will not accustom themselves | but as itis, it would be objected to by many, | en who held the office of school committee | a most indefatigable worker in relieving the their w 
for these alone. to it, let them wear it over cotton, and for | only through the fear that it would prove | in Boston, and very likely in other places. | sufferings of all about her, and an earnest childre 
I was never a member of the dress re- | this, scarlet all wool is very pretty and ser- | an entering wedge to ‘‘Woman Suffrage.” | In Boston there is now but one woman on | advocate of all that can benefit humanity. tion th 
form committee, but once for a few months | viceable. But I apprehend that no important objec- | the school board of twenty-four persons, My sojourn in Lancaster was made de- had su 
had charge of their rooms, with the whole To emancipate our sex from the slavery | tion can be made to removing the property | and only one “supervisor” out of six, who | lightful, by the kind reception given me by want W 
business. It is but just for me to say this, | of dress, every woman must work as well as | restriction in relation to holding office, | is a woman. : all into whose homes I had the privilege of but we 
because so much has been said and written | theorize, in her own best way. To show | though not madevoters. As to the ‘‘incon- We trust the present agitation will not | entering. It has been one long to be re- place it 
i about their money-making, patented arti- | that I am in earnest, will you allow me to | sistency” of holding office without being a | pass away until it has made the hold of | membered. I could only get away by see that 
cles, &c. A more earnest band cf women | advertise what I never dreamed of doing | voter, it is a feature of the present law, in a | women on the administration of school offi. | promising speedily to return, after 1 had tence 0 
never met, or tried harder to accomplish an | until I began to write this article. To any | measure, in referenceto men not possessing | cers much stronger and wiser than now, | fulfilled some of my numerous engagements submis 
object, and money-making was never | address sent to me, care of Woman's Jour- | property. They may hold office, but neith- | They deserve it by their diligence, their | elsewhere. There are rich gardens in the Nine ti 
thought of by them, for they were all busy | naw office, with ten cents and a two cent | er in school meeting nor as amember of the | keenness of observation, and by the deeper | human hearts everywhere about us, which husban 
women aside from this work, and sacrificed | stamp enclosed, I wil! send a paper pattern | district board, can they vote on any ques- | interest they take in matters that are truly | open only by the power of Divine Love. her fat! 
time and money to it, which they could ill | one size; or acottoncloth garment, one-half | tion which involves the raising of money | within their sphere—the education of neg- AmanDA Deyo. Aust 
y g y Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 22, 1879 pea 
afford. They made mistakes; they are hu- | basted, for thirty cents. The work shall | by taxation. lected children especially—but in general all » camanenaiiaiaee - or desp 
man; but conscientiously rectify them as | be given to some poor woman, whom I will The subject of the franchise in school | that relates to a child’s instruction. —Spring- WOMEN IN THE U, 8, TREASURY. to any ¢ 
far as possible, even though many of these | jnstruct free of charge. This offer will | districts is one upon which the people have | field Republican, : i —_— authori 
mistakes were due to inexperienced agents. | hold good for six months from March 1, | never fully agreed. Originally it included oo It is only since the year 1862 that women 
The work was far from an encouraging one, | 1879 Of course it is not expected that wo- | all, and unly those who were ‘‘qualified vo- WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN OREGON. have been employed in the U. 8. Treasury 
and for whatever success it meets in the fu- | men able to buy at the Dress Reform | ters” under the general law. Tax-payers The Lecislat '0 oat Department. In that year Secretary Chase 
' ture, much credit will be due to these wo- | Rooms throughout the country, will avail | complained that men who paid no taxes sti . = hae & hatha me - a acs ses- | appointed several of them in the office of “T te 
t men, for the impetus they gave it. themselves of this offer. came to school meetings and voted for |). 9 " “s - oss oe & “1 : ropre- | the Comptroller of the Currency at a salary coterie 
i. The patented garments, they fought E. R. Horton. taxes, no portion of which they were them- z oo 6 oe Ven, Coe pen of $600 oh aly They cut and trimmed the office o 
f against, because they feared the patent Boston, Feb. 1879. selves liable to pay. Our fathers went to 7 at — in _—- of all the others on United States notes issued in sheets, and say whi 
t would prevent their becoming universal. act war in resistance to “taxation without rep- this su ange a - G) ty oy 4 ranenS did their work very well. There are now of mod 
A royaity for the emancipation waist was NO MONOPOLY IN REFORM DRESS. resentation.” The reverse or ‘‘representa- gaenincenghs 18 law: I. hat t © proper- more than 1300 women = the departments her sha! 
never paid to the inventor until after the . I Y d tion without taxation,” it was claimed was ty owned by 6 women at the time of mar- | at Washirgton, the majority employed in Everyb 
bacinees pened eutal thele hands. This Epirors JoURNAL.— Your correspon ent 1 cats cael tn het _ | Tiage, or acquired thereafter by gift, device, | the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and tocratic 
= ; , ._ | E. H. in the Journat of Feb. 8, ismistaken | CQU®/Y "NJust; ang In 1ooo a law was en- | |. inherit shall not be liable for the | j inti ~ 
waist, which is now considered the best,is |." " h ae f . dl re acted which provided that “‘all taxable per- “ ance, Suan 10 lable for the | in the government printing-oflice. Coun- when I 
sold for $1.25 less, since it has passed into | '™ asserting that the Improved undergar- sons” (and of course no others) should be debts or contracts of the husband; and that | ters end copyists receive $900 a year; other day's w 
the hauds of a manufacturer who pays a ments are beyond the reach of working wo- sone te the dtatslet sions anata the wife may manuge, sell, devise, and con- | women $1200 to $1400, several of them failed, : 
: a men. She is also mistaken in relation to | VOleTs 'n the district, except in the election | Vo. the same as full the husband ec : rena 
royalty to the inventor—an invalid woman, , : f officers, where all and only legal vot y y as the husband can | $1600, and one in the Internal Revenue of the h 
7 ae : patterns for the same, as I will furnish any | © , y tega’ voters | his property. 2. That the property of eithe 
with only this scanty means for the support ; - ) electi hould h I he pie Property of either | $1800. Most of the clerks are well educa- servant: 
; . ; umber of patterns, which I will warrant | % general elections should have a vote. hushand or wife shall not be liable for deb . 7 
of herself and crippled child. . , ; and or wile shall not be liable for debts | ted and refined, and many have seen more and did 
pp to fit any lady who sends me correct meas- | bave been informed that the man who f tl : and di 
Until the demand is greater, the garment y lacy drafted the bill used the term “persons” or contracts o the other, 3. That an action | prosperous days. A number are widows better o 
cannot be manufactured for less. Nearly | ""e* , ae ae 4 may be maintained by either the husband | and daughters of army and naval officers 
va y Ladi ho do thei F with special reference to making women F : “ee An¢ 
i all women who have entered the business adies who do their Own sewing, can . or wife against the other for the recovery | who lost their lives in the civil war. -d 
rocure for one dollar a pattern of the gar- who pay taxes voters; and though they | o¢ pronerty of which the other has obtained peocastbentarcd hor domes = only da 
' have lost money and, worse than all, health. P ; : in the electi ; calles tt 2 ar Bee Cone I 
a . dh ‘ruggled | Ment called ‘“‘chemiloon or chemilette,” could not vote in the election of officers, | possession, the same as if they were unmar- AN EDUCATED INDIAN WOMAN. ane om 
' They have been brave, and have struggle which takes the place of chemise, drawers there was nothing to prevent their being ried. 4. That f. ivil injuri itted : — a doll li 
on for a principle, wien men who have 1 ; on a th » | hemted to elles, ied. 4. That for civil injuries committe The Princess of Tanjore, who has not. —— 
seen “money in it, but in the far future,” and corset cover, and which for the tallest ® the franebl ., | by the wife damages can be recovered of | only made her appearance in public, but 
. and stoutest lady takes no more than four | 1" 1867 the franchise was made still | yor alone, except i where the h ‘ 
have not had the patience to wait, and have . broader, and all taxable persons twenty- ©, except in cases where the Aus- | permitted the Governor of Madras to invest 
cate yards of cotton, while the average does not | roader, persons twenty-one | band is jointly responsible. 5. That con- | her with the insignia of the Star of India 
g up. ; exceed three. This pattern can be used any | Yeats of age (and in 1875 the qualification vewaness of fens trem the ene t0 the other | : —s , : ’ 
There is surely one advantage in the pa- : , F y' is the most highly educated Princess in the 
number of times, and four of such gar- | Of three months’ residence was added), hall } lid. 6. That th . ti : . 
tent. Should the manvfacturer change its J , g 1 : ‘ Shall be valid, ©, Phat the one may constl- | Orient. She owes her intellectual culture 
ager : ments will last any lady at least one year, | Were made voters on all questions, while | tute the other his or her attorney for mutu. i : 
principle he forfeits his right to it. There nat , ] i mea: lived . y for mut | to the aid of an accomplished young Ger- 
: Those who do not sew, can procure them | 20n-taxpayers who were voters in a town | 4) henefit tt in fact. 7. That th 
have been several infringements already, : : : ti 1 j . on eee ee Ye at the | man lady, and has made considerable pro- 
ia ae at from $2.00 to $8.00 according to quality | meeting could vote on all questions except | wir the wages of he l i ; 
hae but they were not the hygienic garment . satheted 1 vis : a ile may recover the wages ter personal | gress in English. An eye-witness of the ' 
i and amount of trimming in relation to taxes. This is asthe law now labor in } - 8. That tl i : F 
which this is. Without a patent to protect She 'estendinain in aie expensive | stands. ROOF eo od re ae aa Ps in ‘is om ceremony says that her slight figure and 
‘ him, no manufacturer was to be found wil- than the cheapest vests endl duewore ocld ta With regard to the office of township su- er 0 ef vomee J an “ a aa 1on OF | charming face at once gained the sympathy LATI 
ling to spend the necessary money to intro- : d f school children shail de chargeable on the proper- | of all. Over a plain and straight dress of 
the stores, and they usually are of much | Perintendent of schools, a woman cannot | ty of poth husband and wife, or on that of : P NEO 
Cage & Ceenpbens Rs eonemy. & pent bett ‘ality. The principal reason for | hold it until section 749 of the compiled 4 7 OF on Mba’ Of | cloth of gold, with a girdle of the same stuff, 
A does not prevent any individual from mak- er quality. ne principa on for , i led f . . | either of them, Such are the salient points | she wore an emerald green silk fichu most 
the extra expense, is that it is more than | Jaws is repealed, as far as it relates to this | o¢ the law just enacted by the Legislat : ; MAI 
ing an article for her own use, or that of pi sani aean te den eit office. That section provides that this of- ; ] y egisiature | beautifully ornamented with jewels and 
her neighbor, provided she does not sell it; ge flannels the best is the h t. | fice, together with others named in section r ye 9 vor era — and branch, embroidery, and her headdress seemed to AND 
so any woman who wishes to make and 2 ee : Pronger ne. ° 08% ‘ = hee held enter t ae ” the ol common-law doctrine In respect (P| bea sort of turban. A female attendant 
r For $5.50 I can furnish a union underflan- | 643, can be held only by an “‘elector.” It | the property of married wom 1 go f: : FA 
give it to her poorer neighbor need not feel y , h ‘ecti ne i ba en, and So tar | carried a splendid sword. 
1 made of Scotch wool, warranted not to | Would seem that no strong objection can be | peyond th 11 f ine 
that she is doing a wrong. I trust the day nel m , J . J yond the civil law of Continental Europe. ooo 
t a an é voman will | shrink, and so thick and warm that no flan- | UTged to removing this restriction, by an | Were Blackstone now living, with the no- MEEK WIVES. AND 
eC ee ee eee ee ee nel under skirt will be needed, and of such | #mendment to section 749, to exempt the | tions he had when living, he would look a 
be able to buy them, and that the time spent ~ egy i : i oa a So oo A woman who marries, is her husband’ EA 
durability, that two suits will wear three | Office of township superintendent from its | with horror upon this legal spectacle and a 
in making may be kept for rest, often need-| |g times four winters. For su provision. helpmeet—she has her own individuality, 
ed after a day of physical or mental labor. | ® , mmer, ‘ : conclude that the people of Oregon have | }, ight my h a HOR 
» | Lhope to be able to furnish gauze suits, as | Under the law for county superintend- | },, literal , of OWN Fignis, ARE Ge Cugnt to maintain 
A dozen women could “club together pe &§ , : come literally crazy in respect to the | 4, A selfish i i 
: low as $2.00 and from that to $4.00 ents it was held that there was no legal ob- | ctryot d ies ,_ | them. selfish, overbearing man 1s in no 
and send for that number and obtain them aon ele nectascndipeeny had. in the | jection to the election of females to the of. = - — po na poner degree improved by a meek, poor-spirited 
at the wholesale price. Euch could then : ’ . ; | tution. e strong probability is that he a ae a i. ) 
cut a pattern and make a second one her- | 8#™e Way as the chemiloon, also the skirt fice; but because the law did not by €X-| would revise some of his notions.—Inde |». he r 0 miele ye ws sy sc 
se 4 | patterns. The waist is in every way as | Press terms declare them eligible, there pendent call her soul her own, rbitrary tempers ] 
self. Two, properly made an fitted, will good as the “emancipation,” but not pre- | Were always enough to oppose such an . died _ growon what they feed on, and the morethe 
leah Ute voles Sh CNRS Went. SRS OP | chaty the election to make itimpracticable.—@. B. S.| WoMAN’S KIGHTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. | Wife yieldsthe moreshe may yield. A man, 
vice is only for women who cannot afford y . : ° ° . , f mple, will come home in ill-h < | 
P In conclusion, I will say Iam ready to an- | *% Lansing Republican, —_— ce Sr aeener; “ROYA 
to buy. The women who have entered this ower any. questions, elther by letter, cr m alata Epirors JoURNAL:—I have been holding | growl at everything, abuse his wife, and ac- powders cx 
business are still struggling, and need every sem min fon +. an oll the Sateen WOMEN AS VOTERS ON SCHOOL QUESTIONS, | ‘WO weeks of meetings in Lancaster, Pa., | cuse her of being the cause of everything ty, unifor 
possible order to enable them to meet their poween, Ppy © & : é —— in- the interest of P Te d | that 1 1 hi Yet he i aN) «4 ? 

; tion in my power to any one, I think I can am e interes eace, Temperance, and | that has vexed him. et he is still “dear Prepared 
expenses. | If every woman will try one prove to any lady esien will talon the tenable The friends.of education in Eastern Mas- | Woman’s Rights. In the afternoons, I gave | John;” the meck wife ‘trembles with fear expressly 
; waist at least, she will never be without to inquire, thet iio een dien tno beeen sachusetts, reinforced by the sentiment of | private anatomical lectures to ladies only. at his frown,” hastens to relieve him of his Wine distr 
hk one, or fail to convince her neighor. Thus pote paseo seem th tam. teen, tn other parts of the State, will make a demon- To get an idea of the structure of the | great coat, hangs about him with spaniel- ment and 
the expense of advertising, in a measure, oh usietiahiheed enneneineneiin penagtte stration to-morrow before the legislative | body, and of what would aid in keeping the | like fawning, puts herself into a fever to of Health, 

could be done away with, and the cost of on ; hues © tnen committee on education, in favor of grant- | body in health, would be to have an object | have his dinner just to his liking, owns her- men every 
the waist would be lessened. : pe Reform'Rooms,5 Hamilton Place pe ing to women the right of voting for school | for which to live. In these great reforms, | self wrong where she knows she is perfect- Royal Bak 
A waist can be purchased for $1.75, and ‘ wines . 4 * | committees, and on the appropriation of | if we are ever to have the world benefited ly innocent, and altogether allows herself to Sold onl; 
when we consider that it takes the place of WOMEN SCHOOL OFFICES IN MICHIGAN. | ™neYy for schools. In practice it will be | by them, Woman must do her part. She | be bullied. What does she gain by this wer Th 
the chemise, corset, and perhaps corset — found difficult thus to divide up the right | would then be healthier and happier, for | conduct? Nothing. Theman isin no sense ers should 
cover, it is a cheap garment. Many wo- On January 30 a petition was presented of voting, which has been hitherto exer- | the mind must have employment. mollified. On the contrary, he finds he not only i 
men, an’ poor ones too, pay this price for a | to the Senate, from thirty-four cititzens of | cised as a whole, and not chopped into bits. Woman brought out of her present condi- possesses an object on which he can at all one-third | 
core: al ne. In regard to the Union Un- | Ingham County, asking that females may | But this year there is a proposition to divide | tion, where she is now too often the mere | times safely wreak his ill temper; a kind of kinds. It 
der Flai nel, E. H. is mistaken in the idea | be made eligible to school district offices | the suffrage, even for men, and make it drudge, or the petted doll of fashion, to | ‘‘Marchioness,’’ whom he can always knock —— 

that its high cost ison account of its patent. | and to the offices of town and county school | harder to vote in municipal elections than | be the intelligent, thoughtful helper, will | about (literally, if he bea laboring-man, not 
i The manufacturer produces a better gar- superintendents; also in the house on the | for State and national officers. The new | dress in a style healthful and economical. | less effectually, if less brutally, if he be a Bl 

ment at a less cost, since he bought it of | same day a petition of sixteen persons for discovery about the poll-taxes has put this | How much of time she would then have to | gentleman,) whenever it shall please him; a « 
the patentee, than he did before. This pa- | the first named object. = idea into the minds of our legislators, and | serve the world, and to elevate it from its | creature whose wishes are all subservient to BAT 
tent was obtained many years ago, and was Females, if tax-payers, have been eligible | they are trying to work it out into some- | present warlike and drunken condition. his; and he simply takes the woman at her “By a tl 
applied payee: underwear. to any district office for the last twenty-four | thing practicable. It will be no harm to | With what terrible force this condition re- | own valuation. He considers her ‘‘his,” son aunt 
f The best under flannel I have worn for years, and it is to be regretted that the pub- | place women on the same footing as men in | acts upon Woman! Imagine the wife of a | not in the lover's, but in the merchant's ties of we 
Hf) two years is the ‘‘Alpha,” advertised in | lic do not better understand the fact. The | regard tothe school-voting, and there would | drunkard, what slavery can be more abject | sense of the word. His temper and his sel- our breakf: 
| this paper. Only a few are made, and | school law is supposed to be inthe hands of | be much advantage in carrying the matter | or horrible than her condition? To whom | fishness grow to gigantic proportions; be- ree tp 
4 these by a woman whe is struggling for the every district officer in the state—number- | still farther. Why should not women vote | can she go for relief? If she seeks redress | cause his wife, who could best correct them, is by the ju 
i good of ler sex, but, as brains is her prin- | ing now over 18,000—and on page 89 is this | and be voted for on questions that concern through the law, her delicacy and modesty | has fed them. It is quite en regle that, if he prs ey 
+ cipal capital, she is likely to fail in the un- | note to section 145: ‘“‘Any person twenty- the poor? The women of Springfield, for | shrink from revealing to men, her only | wants to stop at home, she should give up of subtle n 
ii dertaking, unless women with money come | one years of age, three months a resident, example, have shown that they understood | counselors, the horrors of her condition by little pl h have arranged; pce nat 
it to her aid. Men to whom these garment were | ang having property in hi h i ; : ; ae cows peseeene eae Say oe : cape many 
§ property in his or her own right | the matter of alms-house management and Men lawyers and men jurors must act | but it , him for a moment to 
shown, suid: ‘‘No, we can not make la- | liable to a school tax, of whatey ti i i so Pam anee CO0Gis Sep ee pel tee 
} ‘ ; , ‘ . ’ atever nation, | out-door relief at least, as well as the men, | upon the case. What can be more unjust? stop at h h unt, or go any- frame."—( 
{ dies’ suits; they will not sell.” But in a | color, or sex, is a qualified voter, and eligi- 1 h : : - , gues pathome on her account, or , i 
; Ree eripern See on: peed , , aq , and eligi- | and that they have as practicable a solution | Men have always considered it as their | where with her unless he cares to go for his oes as 
yi — : dl —— on! = — suits | ble to any district office.” And yet, with | of the difficulties that arise in the pauper | greatest right to be allowed a jury of their | own amusement. The wife has been utter- JAMES 
4 ‘m by zen. i j y ‘al j “a ® . + 4 : 
e the y the hundred dozen omen ! three persons in each district with this law department. They have even shown that ! peers. This Woman is denied, as well as! iy wrong. She has regarded marriage as 
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though it placed a wife in the position of 
an Eastern slave, whom her master has 
pought in the market and can sell her if she 
does not please him, or if she thwarts his 
will. To say nothing of the duty of the 
woman to assert her own proper dignity, to 
insist upon her rights as wife. bound to yield 
reasonable obedience—and reasonable obedi- 
ence oniy-—and to exact in return cue rever- 
ence and consideration, it is no kindness to 
a man to encourage him in arbitrariness and 
selfishness. When a man shows unjust and 
undignified temper, he should be simply ig- 
nored; instead of fawning round him the 
wife should let him shift for himself, and he 
would, doubtless, make a great fuss the 
first time, even the second time; but he 
would consider the matter in his calmer mo- 
ments, and in the result respect his wife 
more, and be less ready to vent his wrath 
upon her. In like manuer should his sel- 
fishness be treated. We have known men 
who were simple incarnations of selfishness, 
disgusting to all who knew them, because 
their wives were mere ciphers, their very 
children beholding.with pain and humilia- 
tion the utter insignificance to which they 
had sunk in their own homes. We do not 
want wives to retort, to provoke, to wrangle; 
but we do want them to maintain their due 
place in the partnership of marriage, and to 
see that they do not cloak, under some pre- 
tence of religion or nonsense about ‘‘wifely 
submission,” alack of spirit in themselves, 
Nine times out of ten the woman whom her 
husband bullies is the woman who allows 
her father to dispose of her hand, simply 
because she is a poor creature, fit to be pitied 
or despised, who would be certain to yield 
to any one who, rightly or wrongly, claimed 
authority. —London Touchstone. 
—_————_ eee 


SOME MEN’S WIVES. 


“J tell you what it is,” said one of asmall 
coterie of wealthy men who had met in the 
office of one of their number, ‘‘they may 
say what they please about the uselessness 
of modern women, but my wife has done 
her share in securing our success in iife; 
Everybody knows that her family was aris- 
tocratic and exclusive, and all that, and 
when I married her she had never done a 
day’s work in her life; but when W. & Co. 
failed, and I had to commence at the foot 
of the hill again, she discharged all of our 
servants, and chose out a neat little cottage, 
and did her own housekeeping until I was 
better off again.” 

“And my wife,” said a second, ‘‘was an 
only daughter, caressed and petted to death; 
and everybody said, ‘Well, if he will marry 
a doll like that he’ll make the greatest mis- 
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take of his life;’ but when I came home the 
first year of our marriage, sick with the 
fever, she nursed me back to health, and I 
never knew herto murmur because I thought 
we could not afford any better style or more 
luxuries.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” chimed in a third, 
“I married a smart, healthy, pretty girl, but 
she was aregular blue-stocking. She adored 
Tennyson, doted on Byron, read Emerson, 
and named the first baby Ralph Waldo, and 
the second Maud; but I tell you what ’tis,” 
and the speaker’s eyes grew suspiciously 
moist, ‘‘when we laid little Maud in her last 
bed at Auburn, my poor wife had no re- 
membrauce of neglect or stinted motherly 
care, and the little dresses that stili lie in 
the locked drawers, were all made by her 
own hands.”—Cambridge Press. 


HUMOROUS. 
“I think our church will last a good 
many years yet,” said a waggish deacon to 


his minister: ‘I see the sleepers are very 
sound.” 


A lady, engaged to be married, and get- 
ting sick of her bargain, applied to a friend 
to help her to untie the knot before it was 
too late. ‘Oh, certainly,” she replied; “‘it 
is very easy to untie it now while it is only 
a beau knot,” 














Will science please stand up and tell us 
why a girl who freezes to death every time 
she has to sweep off the front steps can ride 
fifteen miles in a sleigh, with nothing 
around her but some other girl’s brother's 
arm, without getting even a blue nose? 


The Short and the Long of it.—A famous 
punster, after caliing for some pipes in a 
tavern, complained that they were too 
short. The waiter said that they had no 
others, and that those had just come in. 
‘*Ay,” said the wit, ‘‘I see your master has 
not bought them very long.” 

“What makes your lips so awful sore?” 
Asked Sarah's cross-eyed pap; 

And Sarah to the old man said, 
“It’s caused by a small chap.” 

Then Sarah's youngest brother— 
As yet unknown to fame— 

Look+d Sarah in the eye and asked: 
“What is the smal! chap’s name?” 

“How much will you charge for a Bolog- 
na sausage that will reach from one of my 
ears to the other?’’ asked a soldier in Ber- 
lin of a dealer. ‘Fifty kreutzers,” was the 
reply. ‘‘I take the offer,” replied the sol- 
dier: ‘tone of my ears was cut off in a b#t- 
tle a thousand miles from here.” There 
was a compromise. 


Facetious Youth (to shop-girl). ‘I sup- 
pose you have all kinds of ties here, miss?” 
Shop-Girl. ‘Yes, 1 believe we have, Sir. 
What kind would you like to see?” Face- 
tious Youth (winking to his sweetheart). 
‘Could a” supply me with a_ pigs-ty?” 
Shop-Girl. ‘‘With pleasure, Sir. Just 
hold down your head and I'll take your 
measure.” 
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ROYAL Powore 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

«2 The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds, It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





~ EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tifled with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.""— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homaopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ene. : 6m40 








MARK TWAIN‘S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, || PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON‘S 
CORRESPOND. | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit 


free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER &Co.chieago 








IVORINE | nana eeiain eennative: 





sable surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 
book. WARD & GAY, Sta- 
io 


TABLETS | sous: Pros & 





NEW BOOKS. 


Just How. 


A Key to the Cook-Books. By Mrs. A.D. T. Wuarr- 
NEY, author of ‘Leslie Goldthwaite,” &c. $1 00. 


This isa cook-book for the million. Everybody 
who can read or understand the plainest English can 
use this book. It begins withthe A BC of cookery, 
and in simple language goes through the whole course 
of things baked, boiled, broiled, stewed, fried, raised, 
mixed,frested—ane eaten. Its cardinal virtues are the 
simplicity and precision with which it gives every di- 
rection and explanation. It is what it claims to be— 
a key to all other cook-books. It does not aim to 
supplant but to ye other manuals of cook- 
ery; and no one who has or has not any other cook- 
book, can afford not ‘o have “Just low.” 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects. 
Engravers and their Works. 


A Handbook. By Clara Ersktne CLEMENT. Anew 
$348." enlarged edition. 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 


A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. By 
Ciara ErRskKINE CLEMENT. New edition, revised 
and enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $3 25, 

These two handbooks by Mrs. Clement, which have 
been used for yeu with so much satisfaction by trav- 
ellers and art-lovers, have been carefully revised and 
about twenty new pages added to each volume, 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES, 
By M. F.Sweerser. 18mo. Cloth. Each 50 cents. 
The set, 15 vols. in box, $7 50. 


Vol. 1. Titian. Vol. 8. Michael Angelo. 
2. Raphael. 9. Guido Reni, 


Durer. 10. Van Dyck. 
Murillo. 11. Turner. 
. Rembrandt. 12. Fernando da Vinci. 


Claude Lorraine. 13. Fra Angelico. 
Joshua Reynolds. 14. Landseer. 
15. Allston. 


“Any one who will carefully read these books will 
acquire an amount of useful education on art subjects 
far in advance of that possessed by the creat mass of 
educated persons in this country."—New England 
Journal of Education. 


Poems of Sarah Helen Whitman 


With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt top, $1 50. 


Many will gladly welcome this volume of Mrs Whit- 
man’s poetry on account of the noble and loyal char- 
acter of her relation to Edgar A. Poe, and perhaps 
more for the value and charm of her verse, which as 
Mr. George W. Curtis observed of it, ‘tis marked by 
an exquisite grace of feeling. and belongs to that 
unique literature which is less valuable in itself than 
as a revelation of the delightful personal character 
which everywhere enriches the world.” 


SERMONS BY GEORGE PUTNAM, D. 


D., Late Pastor of the First Religious Society in 

Roxbury, Massachusetts. With Fine Steel Portrait 

1 vol. 16mo. $1.75. 

They abound in progressive, catholic, Christian, 
practical, sensible, eloquent sentiments and ideas. In 
the sphere to which they belong, viz., the enforcement 
of goodness, righteousness, and love, as forces in dai- 
ly life, they will stand as beacons to light the path of 
the disciple of Christ, ever striving unto the full stat- 
ure of that example his Master presented.— Boston 
Transcript. 


NOR 


*,* For sale by all Booksellere. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


Boston Books for March. 


Easter Lilies, for Easter Holy-days. 


RESURGIT: 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Collected and Edited with notes by FRANK Fox- 
crort of the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, 
with an introduction by Rev. ANDREW P. PEa- 
nopy. D. D. 

The most comprehensive work of the kind ever 
published, covering fifteen centuries of Sacred Song, 
and embracing not only the more prominent of Amer- 
ican and English Resurrection hymns but translations 
from the Greek, Latin, Swedish, Danish, German and 
Russian, as well, with Historical Notes concerning 
the Hymns, and Biographical Sketches of the authors, 
with exhaustive indexes of the Latin Hymns, First 
Lines, Authors and Translators. 


ZOPHIEL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By “MARIA DEL OcctDENTE”’ (Mrs. Maria Brooks), 
an American poectess, who died in 1845. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by Mrs. Zape. B. 
GustTaFson, author of ‘Meg; a Pastoral, and Other 
Poems” (lately published.) 

At the time this poem made its appearance, Robert 
Southey, Charles Lamb, and other celebrated Eng- 
lishmen of letters, read it with astonishment and ad- 
miration, and Sonth*y claimed for it the first place 
among works of feminine genius. Mrs. Gustafson’s 
researches and efforts to obtain the fullest informa- 
tion of the character, life and literary labors of this 
gifted woman, have covered a period of nearly seven 
years. 


Elements of Design. 


For the use of Parents and Teachers By Dr. WIL- 
L1AM Rimmer. With 48 full pages of illustrations. 
&vo. cloth, $2.00 net. If sent by mail $2.25. 

What the author offers is not a new set of patterns, 
to be copied, nor a short cut to the drawing of the 
human deere, but a method of teaching that shall ap- 
ply to Drawing, the same fundamental principle uni- 
versally adopted in the teaching of elementary science, 
that shall make clear the ee at the 
outset, and hold them fast tothe end. What he aims 
at isa Drawing-Primer that shall find its way, with 
the Reading Primer. and the first lessons in Arithme- 
tic. into the hands of schoo! teachers, and of mothers, 
for daily use as a regular part of elementary instruc- 
tion. 


At the Back of the Moon. 


A poetical satire, by A. Lunar Wray. Bound in 

cloth, price 50 cents 

Under the guise of a visit to the Moon anda de- 
scription of the peculiarities of the inhabitants, it 
treats of many phases of mundane politics, society, 
religion, and education ina very caustic and telling 
strain. The Boston Traveller; said of the advance 
sheets, ‘It is the best specimen of real satire that we 
have seen for some time.” 


* * 
Saying the Catechism, 
Seventy-five years ago, and the Historical Results. 

By Rev. Dorvs CLarke, D. D. Paper, 75 cents, 

cloth 50 cents, a 

An address delivered before the “New England 
Historic Genealogical Sooiety’’ last December, de- 
scribing in a most amusing and interesting manner 
how our forefathers studied and recited the Cate- 
chism seventy-five years ago, when it was taught 
everywhere —in the family, in the school and in the 
church. Dr. Clarke says: ‘We had it for breakfast, 
we had it for dinner, and we had it for supper.’ 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 











ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of a!! kinds cut; basted or made to order. 

Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 

Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 

Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterne cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, First Floor. 6m44 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Cali or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 
6 East Lith St..N.¥.City, 

POCKET For ladies or gentlemen, in great 

variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS. shire St., Boston, 
——FoW FO MAKE HOUSE 
PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
by 8S. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 

assachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to any address by W. H BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers. Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P.ace, New York 3m3 


R. MARSTON & COS 
DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 








MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors 
Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


LAVINIA GOODELL, ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs, Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities, The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Being 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and we 4 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 


A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
~ ore cents oo up- 

+ wards. yar Gay, Stationers, 

TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package suflicient for twenty plante 
for three months, including a little book on ‘‘How to 
make House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 
Park Place, New York. 

‘ 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, andr eceive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

E ARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








One | me Fw ana F oy 

ments o ank Books in the city, can 

BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

dents. — fine _- 

ings and of all sizes. ay, 

BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





THE SORCERER., 
By Gilbert & Suilivan. $1 00 


H, M. 8. PINAFORE. 
By Gilbert & Sullivan. $1.00 


THE LITTLE DUKE. 
Words by Williams & Sullivan. $1.00, 


The above three operas are alike in being easy to 
sing, and are all —_ pleasing. hey need but little 
scenery, and are easily given by anoteurs as well as 
srofessionuls. THE SORCERER is a jolly English opera, 

ull of innocent wit and has fine music. Tee LITTLE 

DvKE has carefully revised words, and is ac harming 

—— aes production. Pinarore is already fa- 
ous, 


MASON'S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS 

contains thousands of exercises of the most usefal na 
ture. The book is the best possible companion or 
successor to a good Piano Instruction book By 
Wu. Mason and W. 8. B. Matuews. $2.50. 


JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASS. 
is the best, easiest and most thorough method for 
learning to play Church Music, Glees, and Chord- 
music of any kind. $1.00. 

The WEEKLY MusicaL Recorp, isthe most suc- 
cessful, most interesting and useful Musical Weekly 
ever published, $2.00 per year. Send 6 cents for 
sample copy and get 50 cents worth of music in any 
number. 

Send 25 cents for ‘10 Easter Carols.” 


New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough triai at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


It differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books. 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-fingerand other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book. 


Part If. for the Second Grade, has 83 pages 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part IIE, for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with afew good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON. 


** Notice to Papers.—Direct your papers to “OLIVER 
Ditson & Co., Boston.’'** 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


66 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad'rs H. HaLLert & Co., Portland Me 
CORRESPONDENCE New varietics, Japanese, Pin 
Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


__ GARDS. 


Eacn week to Agents. Goode Staple. 10.0 
testimonialsreceived. Terms libern!.l 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louis. M 


Pennsylvania 


RATLROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAILROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of thronch 
travel. In : 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head ‘of American railways 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches ir 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and bni): 
upon the most approved plans, Its passenger cars, 
while eminently eafe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seein. ar? 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance wit’ 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Amon 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS. 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH. 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards agains‘ 
accidents which have rendered them practically im 
possible. . 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba! 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is 

admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are conrteous and atten 
tive, and it isan inevitable result that a trip by ihe 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 

Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L., P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General lassenger Ager 
C.'S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
208 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
, 
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ENTER PORTIA. 

An act of Congress was not necessary to 
authorize women to be lawyers, if their le- 
gal acquirements and talents fitted them for 
that vocation; nor was it necessary, as an 
expgssion of opinion by the National Leg- 
islature, that some women are so fully qual- 
ified for the legal profession that no barri- 
ers should be permitted to stand in their 
way. It was needed simply as a key where- 
by the hitherto locked door of the Supreme 
Court of the United States may be opened 
if a woman lawyer, with the usual creden- 
tials, should knock thereon. That is all; 
and there is no new question opened for 
profitless debate. The ability of some wom- 
en to be lawyers is like the ability of others 
to make bread—it rests upon the facts. 
There is no room for elaborate argument 
to prove either their fitness or unfitness for 
legal studies, so long as in Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, the District of Columbia, 
Iowa and North Carolina there are women 
lawyers in more or less successful practice 
and repute. As with many other problems, 
it is not at all surprising to find the younger 
States ahead in the proofs, and the success 
of Miss Goodell, Miss Cozzens, Mrs. Foster 
and others, simply carries out an important 
rule of the cook-book. No woman who 
knows her business will undertake to make 
bread in an atmosphere of ten below zero, 
and the chill temperature, the freezing atti- 
tude of the law Courts in the older States 
towards women who have applied for ad- 
mission to practice therein, is an excellent 
reason that the successful ‘‘risings” are first 
heard of in the West. Yet the Western 
States are not all in line in this regard. Out 
in Illinois Mrs. Myra Bradwell is the well- 
known editor of the Chicago Legal News, the 
leading legal paper in the West, which has 
just begun its eleventh year under her able 
supervision. Asa comprehensive record of 
legal opinions, from the United States Su- 
preme Court down through Federal, Cir- 
cuit and District Courts, it has its recog- 
nized value. Yet the courts of Illinois have 
denied Mrs. Bradwell a license to practice 
law, on the ground that a married woman 
cannot make a legal contract. There isa 
different atmosphere over in Iowa, where 
Mrs. North has filled the position of State 
Librarian for eight years, transacting all the 
business and selecting most of the books. 
The Iowa State library is said to have the 
distinction of being the first public law li- 
brary west of Pennsylvania. Upon the re- 

tirement of this lady from the position, the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, who are ez- 
officio the trustees of this institution, unite 
with a number of leading law firms in rec- 
ommending her to the bar of Lowa, for the 
examination of legal authorities, and ‘“‘take 
pleasure in certifying to her eminent capac- 
ity in the examiuation and statement of au- 
thorities pertinently bearing upon any ques- 
tions which may be submitted.” 

With these facts before them, which seem 
to have developed fully in the West, be- 
cause of the favoring atmosphere and open 
opportunities, the action of the Senate a 
few days ago, following that of the House, 
does but emphasize a position already 
reached, and is valuable as a tide-mark, if 
nothing more. The Supreme Court of the 
United States will continue as heretofore to 
be its own judge of the future individuals 
to plead before it. But it will no longer be 
enabled in the face of legislative enactment 
so clearly declaratory, to base an objection 
as heretofore on custom, which implied the 
disqualification of sex. The law just pass- 
ed provides that women who have practiced 
three years in the highest Court of their re- 
spective States may be admitted to practice 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It advances, in other words, the status of 
women citizens one further degree. Hither- 
to they have been citizens, have been taxed 
for whatever property they might have got 
together. In four or five States, where 
the State Legislatures have been equal to 
the occasion, they can get a diploma as a 
doctor of medicine—and it is to the credit 
of Pennsylvania that her Medical School 
for women is now twenty-nine years old, 
and the first in rank, as it is the oldest in 
years, in the world. 

But there is no profession like the legal 
one that presents such a test of ability and 
character combined, as its one path to emin- 
ence. Ability makes its mark, and the un 
scrupulousness that sometimes goes with it 
gets on the record quite as plainly too; so 
that a great lawyer is known by his fruits, 
and rated accordingly as he puts an evil or 
a good brand on his leading cases. Sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal get on also 
sometimes and have their noisy success, 
but the intelligent world looks on and rates 

them for what they are. But the women 
lawyers who will conduct cases in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, will have 
to make good their standing, or their call- 
ing will not be frequent in that direction. 
It is preparation, and not iegislation, that 
will enable them to take their places there, 
although legislation has been useful in get- 
ting the door open for them to enter. The 
opening of other doors in State courts will 
doubtless be the sequence of these Congres 
sional proceedings and of the public atten- 
tion directed to them. In what are known 
as the emotional and sensational ranks of 
lawyers, whose power is with the jury and 


not with the judge, there may be a sensa- 
tion, as of rivals in this field, about to enter 
and contest their laurels! But, so far as at 
present appears, the ambition of women in 
the law is in another line and to the disdain 
of their ready weapons. It was Bassanio, 
it must be remembered, and not Portia, in 
the trial scene of the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” 
who besought the judge to ‘‘wrest once the 
law to your authority; to do a great right 
do a little wrong.” And the conservatism, 
the strict construction in the face of power- 
ful temptation, the prophetic poet puts into 
Portia’s words: 

“It must not be; there is no power in Venice 

Can alter a decree established; 

*Twill be recorded as a precedent; 

And many an error, by the same example, 

Will rush into thestate. It cannot be.” 

The same quality of a woman’s mind that 
renders her careless of law and of enact- 
ments of which she is ignorant, and finds 
no inducement to be learned in, tends, it 
has been remarked, to strict construction 
and what may be called red tape, when in 
and under official obligations, and in full 
understanding of rules and laws. In this 
case the natural conservatism of women 
seems to have been fully understood by 
Shakspeare, who drew no monsters, (but 
Caliban,) and sketched the world of temper- 
aments and character as he saw it. So the 
advent of women into the learned profes- 
sion should, and perhaps may, by the force 
of contrast, tend to check some of the ten- 
dencies which many masculine minds are 
open to, “‘to do a little wrong” for one’s 
client. 

There is atime, however, when this na- 
tive eloquence, pleading for mercy, ‘‘to tem- 
per justice” with, is most rightly placed; 
and herein comes another golden trait in 
the true lawyer’s composition. Before the 
case begins in that old Court of Venice, the 
pleading of Portia with the Jew is not only 
matchless in eloquence, but most rightly 
timed. Then is the season when the wise 
counsellor can urge equity and mutual con- 
cession, and itisin settlement and preven- 
tion, quite as much as in the winning of 
causes at law, that legal ability reaches its 
full*height of usefulness. As counsellors, 
then, and especially to their own sex, so 
helplessly ignorant of the law’s delays, the 
Portias who are to come may find a field 
peculiarly their own, And when, as in 
Venice, the case runs along, and, by adher- 

ing to the law, an open doorway is found to 
the justice and equity of the case, the whole 
philosophy of the court scene is demonstrat 
ed, and the demand it makes on the lawyer, 
in Portia’s final plea. Nowhere are these 
great attributes of civilization and regulated 
liberty—law, conservatism, justice, equity 
and mercy in the administration of human 
affairs put in broader light or truer, than 
they are by the words that Shakspeare puts 
in the mouth of this woman jurist. —Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 





oe 
BIRTHDAY OF LONGFELLOW, 


Professor Henry W. Longfellow, whose 
seventy-second hirthday occurred recently, 
was the recipient of a testimonial of regard 
from the children of Cambridge, which was 
a gratifying surprise to the venerable poet. 
When Brattle Street, in Cambridge, was 
widened a few years ago, it became necessa- 
ry to remove the old horse-chestnut tree, in 
the shade of which stood the smithy, cele- 
brated in the ‘‘Village Blacksmith.” The 
wood of the tree was preserved by the city, 
and from a portion of this has been wrought 
an elaborately carved chair, which was sent 
tothe residence of the poet, who was at a 
loss to divine the source from which it came, 
but on raising the cushion the following in- 
scription, on a brass plate, furnished the 
desired information: 

To 
THE AUTHOR 
of 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


This chair, made from the wood of the spreading 
chestnut Tree, 
is presented as 
An expression of grateful regard and veneration 
b 


The children of Cambridge, 
who with their friends join in best wishes and 
congratulations 
on 
This anniversary, 
February 27, 1879. 

The design of the chair is very pleasing 
and seems to be in perfect keeping with the 
origin of the material, and the subject which 
it commemorates. The heavier parts are 
all made large, which is partly owing to the 
nature of the wood, so that the chair has 
the appearance of solidity, and at the same 
time is not denied whatever contributes to 
an appearance of comfort and utility. The 
color is a dead black, an effect produced by 
ebonizing the wood. The upholstering of 
the arms and the cushion isin green leather. 
The castors are glass balls set in sockets. 
In the back of the chair isa circular piece 
of exquisite carving, consisting of horse- 
chestnut leaves and blossoms. Horse-chest- 
nut leaves and burrs are presented in varied 
combinations at other points. Around the 
seat, in raised German text, are the follow- 
ing lines from the poem: 

“And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly, 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor.”” 





Mr. Longfellow appreciates this graceful 


mark of the esteem in which he is held by 
the donors, and prizes the gift very highly. 
He received numerous congratulations upon 
this interesting occasion, which he ac- 
knowledged with characteristic modesty and 
complaisance. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


, The University of Pennsylvania bas 940 
students and is ina flourishing condition, 
The medical department has the largest 
number of students—343. The Towne 
Scientitic School offers a post-graduate 
course two years in length, and giving the 
degree of Master of Science at the conclu- 
sion. Women are admitted to the lectures 
on Modern History given to the Seniors; to 
those on General Chemistry, given to the 
Sophomores and Freshmen; to the lectures 
on Physics, given to the Sophomores, to 
the instruction in Analytical Chemistry, 
given to the Juniors and Seniors in the la- 
boratories; and to the instruction in the 
science of music. The income of the Bloom- 
field Moore fund is appropriated to enable 
those women (not exceeding six in number 
in any one year) who are, or propose to be- 
come, teachers, to receive instruction in 
one or more of the above named subjects, 
and to do so without cost to them. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


ELEGANT OVERCOATS FOR LATE BUYERS, 
A little money buys one of Macullar, 
Williams & Parker’s fashionable and thor- 
oughly made overcoats this week. Certain 
lines of these goods have been marked down 
forty per cent.; thus bringing an elegant 
garment into the market for $16, and afford- 
ing an opportunity to secure a great bargain 
by purchasing now for next year. Unprece- 
dented as such a reduction for such goods 
may appear to be, the statement in to-day’s 
advertisement is entirely within truthful 
limits. The surplus caused by over-produc- 
tion, in unfavorable times, must be speedily 
reduced, to make room for spring merchan- 
dise, and the house will meet its customers 
with this substantial discount in order to 
hasten sales. 
There is nothing commonplace about 
these overcoats. They are simply elegant 








choose to wear. Other grades, that may 
answer for early spring, or late fal] wear, 
have been marked down twenty and twenty- 
five per cent., bringing the prices at $14 and 
$15, which, for faithful workmanship and 
pure woolens and rich silk velvet collars, 
are lower rates than we are ever likely to 
see again, even at the close of an unusually 
dull season, 

The sentiment of Easter Cards follows that 
of valentines very readily. L. Prang & Co., 
have published the most exquisite designs 
in Easter compliments that we have yet 
seen, They quicken the holy tenderness of 
expression, innate and alert with us all, to 
a better devotion toward the meaning and 
intention of Easter time. There are no 
cards so pure and perfect as Prang’s 


Easter Cards (including Prang’s) are kept 
in abundance at J. Jay Gould's. Also pict- 
ures, novelties, etc., 10 Bromfield street. 


It is surprising how and what people will 
eat. Food, which constitutes the prime 
factor of health and happiness, is usually re- 
garded as the hungry impulse of animal na-. 
ture, and an extravagant craving. The res- 
taurants that are merely feeding places are 
tuo numerous, and should be overhauled 
by the Society for Cruelty to Animals. We 
know of two places in Boston where food is 
served with home excellence and dencency, 
and as we have been a victim of restaurant 
life for years, we know whereof we write. 
The Ladies’ Lunch Room at 30 Avon Street, 
isa dainty place, quiet and clean. Moreover, 
it is close by everywhere, all the large stores 
being within hailing distance. Ladies shop- 
ping in town will always find this a pleas- 
ant resting place, where a delicious meal is 
served quickly and daintily at all hours, and 
at such fair prices that we marvel, and re- 
turn again bringing all our friends. 


A new feature in improved underwear 
has been introduced by C. Bates & Co. 129 
Tremont Street. Their new combination 
waist hits exactly the term ‘‘dress reform,” 
heretofore so tortured with “improvements” 
in buttons, straps, lacings and puckers, that 
we lost courage long ago and refused to be 
reformed. The plain waists our mothers 
made for us were always healthful, but 
these new waists are sv much prettier and 
easier than the underwear of the good old 
days that we marvel. But simplicity is al- 
ways the most difficult to design. Simplici- 
ty, elegance of form, artistic grace com- 
bined with dainty workmanship, (nothing 
botched) and reasonable prices make this 
pre-eminently the best combination under- 
waist in the market. 


Miss E. Agnes Burke has opened a Thurs- 
day afternoon class for young ladies at her 
Dancing School 18 Essex street, which will 
be appreciated by mothers, who can also 
compete with daughters in acquiring this 
graceful accomplishment. Ease and grace 


*h of motion, and fine manners, should polish 


every young lady’s education, and this op- 
portunity should be improved. Miss Burke 
is engaged to teach in midsummer, so this 
is not too late in the season to commence. 





garments, such as gentlemen of taste would. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Bagiend Women’s Club.— Monda: 
March 10, at 3:30 Pr. m., Mise Lucy M. Newhall will 
read a paper on “‘Opportanities of Culture.” 


Wanted.—Employment by a lady, (domestic 
service of any nature positively excepted.) Address, 
“Industry,” this office. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will meet Tuesday evening,’March 11th, 7:30, 
P.M. at the residence of Mr. Goong M. Southworth, 
54 Austin street near Main. Mrs. Margaret W. Cam 
bell will speak upon the ‘‘Relation of Dutrege 
Tem ce,”’ tot be followed by discussion. ] in- 
terested are cordially invited to be present. 

The Moral Education Association, 
during the month of March, will hold meetings in 
i 

March 8, 3 P.m., Mrs. Marion V. Dudley will s 
on “Women in the Churches” at the residence of Mrs, 
A. A. Fellows, 60 Market street, Cambridgeport. 

March 15, 3 p.., at the residence of Mr. John Mc’- 
Duffee, 8 Ellery street, Miss Julia A. Sprague will 

on “Newspaper Literature." 

March 21, 74% p.m.,in the vest 
church, Rev, J. P. Bland, pastor, 
will speak on “Pathos of Life.” 

March 22, 3 p.m., at the residence of Mr. G. M. 
Southworth, 54 Austin street, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells will speak on ‘‘Elements of Character.” 

March 29,3 p.m., at the residence of Mr. Joshua 
Kendall, 123 Inman street, Rev. Mr. Dillingham, of 
Charlestown, will speak on “Justice.” Essays to be 
followed by discussion. All are invited. 


The Permanent address of T. W. Higginson 
fe “Corner Ware St. and Broadway, Cambridge, 
ase.”’ 


Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 4 Park St., nm, up one flight; object 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 
¢ Sunday 3p. M., Religious meeting with conversa- 

on. 

Monday, 4 Pp. M., Talks on Health by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 74 Pp. M., Clase in ey, 

Wednesday, 2 to 4 r. m., German lass. 7% P.M., 


Entertainment. 

Fey mas $ 2p. M., Class in English Grammar. 
peer. P. M., and 7% Pp. m., French Classes. 
Saturday, 2to4P. m., German class. 7% P. M., 
Political Economy. ; 

tures upon various subjects will be given dur- 
ing the winter. The Employment Bureau meets 
every day from 11to 1. The Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women’s work, 
either useful or ornamental, is in attendance from 11 
to 12daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in activeoperation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women, 

Annual a ae $.100. 

Honorary Members 1 aaa 

Life Membership, 00. 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ucational and social advantages with exception of 
French and German classes and extra entertainments. 
Non-members, gentlemen as well as ladies. can be ad- 
mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 


Miss E. F. Lame, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ eapenence in 
teaching, ae poe pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. lso will 
give instruction in special studies, ae pve or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buak, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 

ld, Instructor in French. Address E. F. Lane, 

Beacon Street. 











of the Lee street 
v. A. L. Stevens 














The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Providence, R. L., before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A. Hinckiey, Chairman. 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 





Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted # any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men for evening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. J eannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. x. 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2 to 4 P. ». ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 4 P. m., 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. =. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m: 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. C;: EDWARDS, 


Single Treatment for Corns, 25 cents, 


130 Tremont Street, Boston, 
1t8mo 


Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point 

Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. ibbie C. Gault. of 

senwensge, W's; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 

a author! to take subscriptions to the Woman's 
OURNAL. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We have been obliged to withdraw our advertise- 
ment of closing sale of overcoats, as far as relates to 
the lot made from blue diagonal coating, marked 
down from $28.00 to $16.00, in consequence of 
an unexpected demand, which has in two days ex- 
hausted the stock, with the exception of a few extra 
large sizes. 

We shall endeavor to prevent disappointment by 
lacing on our counters, at $16.00, assorted lots 
rom other lines of overcoats, equally choice, but 

which we had not before contemplated selling at any 
such price. 

In regard to the grades of medium weight, men- 
tioned in the advertisement above referred to—man 
of which are suitable for early spring and late fall 
wear—a fair proportion of the sizes most in demand 
remains, and excellent bargains may yet be secured. 
These goods are pen oy | cheap at $14.00 and 
$15.00, and will soon be disposed of. 




















Macullar, Williams « Parker, 
400 Washington Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 








J. JAY GOULD, | 


Easter Cards, Pictures, Novelties, etc., 10 Bromfield 
104t 





Street. 
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NO. 9, PARLOR SUITE. 


Price, in Hair Cloth, Terry on Satine.............. 
SS cna. tvs cananaven ver >.cnckkuscdane 


This suite is one whieh cannot fail to please. It is new in design, and those wanting a medium price 
suite will find nothing better in style or finish in the market for the price. 

We have in stock ten other styles about this price, ranging from $75.00 to $125.00 All onr upholstery 
work is done by the day (no piece work), therefore our workmen have no occasion to slight their work, every- 
thing is done in a most thorough and workmanlike manner and cannot fail to give satisfaction. 


A page from PAINE’S new Illustrated Furniture Price List 
Manufactory and Salesrooms 
141 FRIEND AND 48 CANAL ST., 
Boston. 








Mrs. B. A. 


STEARNS’ 


World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garmesie, 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 


etorisd tg sof oe gaa 


‘This method of eutting stands unrivaled tn the country, and leading 


Serle cean reser sce 


endorve it as superior te al] ethers. 


drece makers 
{ including Lragram and Book ) for Five Dollars. Special sitention given, 


greece apis ae ca sean rarer 
Agents wanted 


under-waists and skirts 


is whieh are the most reliable in the market. 


476 Washington Street, opposite Temple Pines 
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